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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address, “‘ Sphere, London.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS, sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the|photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction, All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
‘THES SPAS LERG” 
AT. HOME 


Twelve months - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 


Three Months” - - - - - 7s. 1d: 
ABROAD 

Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od, 

Six months - - : = - 19s. 6d. 

Three months” - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include eatra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money, 
by cheques crossed “The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of * THE TAaTLErR,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE TATLeR are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 

WEEK'S TATLER is as follows: Anywhere 

in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 

be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 

therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, F.)—Fice 
daily. Thursdays, and Saturdays, 1o a.m, to 
s, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6: 


British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.} — Free week-days, 


To to 6; Sunday, 2 to 6, 
Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 
Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, to to 6. 


Geolo Museum (23, Jermyn Street)—Free ; Mondays and 
daturdays, ro to 10: other week-days, to to 5 ; Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Greenwich Hospital - Painted Halli open free daily, 10 to 
6: on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), ro to 6. 

Guildhall Library —Free, 10to6. Museum—l'ree, roto 5, 
daturdays, ro to 6, 


Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; excepton 
Irridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays 
10 to 4 (no admission atter 3.30): tickets gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 6. Sunday 2 to 6. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 1o till 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone 
to to 10, 


Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall) —Every week day, 11 to 6 ; admission 6d. 


dusk; on 


Rdj— 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays 
roto tr. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 


National Gallery/(Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, ro to 6; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 6 (6d.) Open on Sundays 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
1o to6. On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park!—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order: Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s, Other days by Fellow’s order only. 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders trom members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Adimission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, ro to 6; 6d. on Thursdays ana 
Fridays, 11 to5. Open on cundays, 2 to 6. 


Tower of London—Upen daily (except Sundays), 10 to 6, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is tree on Mondays, luesdays, Saturdays, 10 te ro. 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open ro to dusk, 6d, Admis 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections tree. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m. till 6. 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to6; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to 6. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. 


Westminster Abbey—Admission this week by payment. 
Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 


day, 9 a.m. to sunset, rs. (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 
THE LANGUAGE. 


THE LIkE OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 


Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GEorGE SMITH, her 
publisher, and others, by 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WaTERLoo PLace. 


THE FATHER CONFESSOR: 


BY 


DORA SIGERSON (44s. Clement Shorter). 
PRICE 3s. 6d. 


Mr. ROBERT BARR, the well-known Novelist says :— 

“T regard THE FATHER ConFessor as a perfect model 
ofits kind, There is not a superfluous word in it, and I 
have never read anything more thrilling. If sucha strong 
and original plot had occurred to any other writer, he 
would have made a long novel of it. The whole book is 
one of the strongest I have read by man or woman.” 


Truth says :—‘ There is a rough-hewn power of a rare 
kind in Mrs. Clement Shorter’s THe FatTHEerR Con- 
FESSOR.” 


The Daily News says :—‘t Undeniably powerful and 
imaginative.” 


WARD, LOCK & Co., SaLispury Court, E.C. 


VOLS. I.—IX. of 
THE SPHERE. 
NOW READY. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6; 
Vols II.—IX. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each. 
Can be ordered of any local Newsagent, or direct 


{from THE SPHERE OfFice, Great New Street, London, 
E.C. 
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PRINCE OF WA!_ES’S.—Lessee and Manager 
Mr. Frank Curzon. 
EVERY EVENING, at 9. MISS ANNIE HUGHES, 
A COUNTRY MOUSE. 
Preceded at 8.15 by ‘A BIT OF OLD CHELSEA.” 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY, at 3. 


[ZON DION HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 

Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
THE BANDITS. THE BANDITS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
An ENTERTAINMENL OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


PARIS IN LONDON. 
EARL'S COURT, LONDON, S:W. 
Daily, 1s. From 11 a.m, to 11 p.m. 
The most attractive features of 
THE GREAT PARIS EXPOSITION OF 100. 

Modern French Fine Art Collection 1 rench Products 
and Manufactures, 

THE PALAIS DU COSTUME. 

A pageant of Costumes trom 4,400 B.c. to 1902 A.D. 
THE CHARMING NEW PARISIAN THEATRE OF 
THE JARDIN DE PARIS, 

PALAIS DES ILLUSIONS, VOYAGE ON THE 
RIVER STYX, TOPSY-TURVY HOUSE, PARIS 
MORGUE, TERRORS OF THE BASTILLE. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH MILITARY BANDS. 


OYAL MAIL AND SHORTEST SEA ROUTE 
TO IRELAND, via STRANRAER anv LARNE, 
Open Sea Passage, 80 minutes; Port to Port, 2 hours, 

Two Sailings each way daily (Sundays excepted) 
BELFAST & NORTHERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. 

Excursions to Portrush, Giant's Causeway, Glenariff, 
Whitehead (for Cliff Walks at Blackhead), and Larne. 
Circular Tours round Antrim Coast. 

HOTELS OWNED AND MANAGED BY RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY.-~—Station Hotel (Belfast and Northern 
Counties Railway), York Road, Belfast; Norther. 
Counties Railway Hotel, Portrush. Terms on application 
to r, Cox, Hotel Manager, Portrush. 

For full information apply at IRISH TOURIST 
OFFICE, 2, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, or to 
JAMES COWIE, Traffic Manager, Northern Counties 
Railway, Belfast. 


WHITE TAR HOPE, 


WINDSOR. 
Rebuilt 1899, and now possesses every modern comfort. 
Facing the chief entrance to the Castle. An admirable 
centre for visiting some of the most beautiful scenery in 
Engla .d, and a neighbourhood rich in historic associa- 
tious. A spacious Kestaurant adjoins the G.W.R. Station. 
We.l-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water, etc., 
at ordinary rates, Tariffmoderate. Excellent Cuisine. 
‘Telephone, No. 6 Winasor. 


CONNEMARA 


AND 


WEST OF IRELAND TOURS. 


_ Tourist Tickets issued from the Principal Stations 
in England and Scotland. Good road§ tor Cyclists, 
Golfing, Boating, Bathing, and Fishing. 


HOTELS at RECESS (Connemara) co. 
GALWAY, and at MALLARANNY, co. Mayo, 
owned and managed by the Railway Company. For 
Tonrist Guides and all information apply at the Irish 
Railway Tourist Office, 2, Charing Cross, London ; to the 
Company's Agents, Mr. J. F. Ritson, 180, Buchanan 
Street, Glasgow; Mr. Joseph Hoey, 50, Castle Street, 
Liverpool; or to 


JOSEPH TATLOW, Manager, 


MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN RatLway, BROADSTONE, 
Dusiin. 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County Kory owned and managed 
the 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
(LRELAND), 
are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed 
in all respects. 
BOATING. SEA BATHING. FISHING. 
For full particulars, route, &c., write HoreLs MANAGER, 
SouTHERN HoreL, KENMARE. 


RAILWAY 


AFTER THE CORONATION 


GO FOR YOUR AUTUMN HOLIDAYS 
10 SPA, BELGIUM, 


Twelve hours from London, Casino always open. Race 

meetings, Balls, Concerts, Fétes. Same attractions as 

at Monte Carlo with moderate expense. Delightful 

situation. For all information write to Secretary, 
Casino, Spa. 


M UNDESLEY-ON-SEA (NEAR CROMER). 
The most bracing seaside resort on the East Coast. 
THE NEW GKAND HoTEL 
is Now OPEN for reception of Visitors, 


ALSO 
THE BASLOW GRAND HOTEL, 

Baslow, Derbyshire (the Switzerland of England). 
Overlooking the famous Chatsworth Park, among most 
charming scenery, in private grounds of 12 acres. Golf 
links, fishing, etc. Both Hotels modern and iueal estab- 
lishments. High-class French cuisine. Moderate charges. 

Prospectus on application to the Managers, 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES L, II., IIL, and LY. of 
THE TATLER. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Tue TATLER OFFicE, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C, 
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CHE LALTEER. 


The Journalists’ Gallery.—It was a great and splendid ceremony, 
the most imposing sight that most of us will ever see ; but although 
some of the most brilliant journalists in England were in one or 
other triforium eager to receive and to convey impressions, I imagine 
that no two accounts can possibly agree as to the detail. I was there 
early and made my way up a narrow winding stair to the south 
triforium, allotted, as was the north triforium opposite, to the jour- 
nalists. The hours of waiting were pleasantly and profitably spent. 
In the same gallery were Max O’Rell, Mr. W. Smalley, Judge Adams, 
Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, Mr. W. T. Stead—brimful of knowledge of 
the personnel of the distinguished crowd below us—Mr. Alfred 
Spender, Mr. Harold Spender, Captain Armstrong, Mr. Bruce 
Ingram, and Mr, Charles Dana Gibson ; in the other triforium one 
observed numerous well-known artists of the illustrated newspapers, 
while Mr. Arthur Pollen watched over the well-being of all. 


The Reason for Contradictory Impressions.—It is easy for one 
who was present to understand why those who were in the news- 
paper galleries derived varied impressions of the gorgeous scene. 
From no one spot could you get a complete effect. From the 
seat allotted to me I looked down upon the gallery devoted to 
members of Parliament and their wives and sundry official persons. 
There were Mr. Wason of the Orkney and Shetlands, who has just 
changed his politics, Mr. Arnold-Forster, Mr. William Bull, Mr. 
Leicester Harmsworth, and other M.P.’s known to me, looking 
resplendent in Court dress. A side view gave me, | think, a better 
view than these gentlemen obtained of the actual crowning of the 
King, although they could see the enthronisation a little better than 
} could. Not a hundred people in the Abbey saw everything. 


flow the King Was Crowned. 


A Splendid Vista.— But it was by wandering along the triforium 
and by the courtesy of journalistic colleagues, intruding here and 
there, that I managed to obtain a quite different view—the magnificent 
vista along the nave, through the choir, even to the altar. Whata 
superb sight was this. No pen assuredly will be able to do justice to it. 
Tier upon tier of seats were allotted to the distinguished men of the 
world—richly-bejewelled Orientals, magnificently-attired ambassadors 
from foreign courts ; here a gallery of peeresses, here a fine ciuster 
of colour afforded by the peers in their robes of state, and then as a 
contrast the choir in white raiment. A rich purple carpet along the 
whole length of the Abbey afforded yet another colour variation to 
the scene. 


Not a Dull Moment.—lIt is safe to say that although we were in 
the Abbey about eight and the King did not arrive until about twelve 
there was not a dull moment for any of us during these hours of 
waiting. It was fascinating to watch the arrival of celebrity after 
celebrity and to note the manner in which his costume had changed 
him for the moment ; the drone of yesterday was, indeed, the butter- 
fly of to-day in many cases. Then there was the splendid band 
over the choir-screen, and at about eleven o’clock we had the first 
arrivals of royalties, the Princess Christian and her sisters and the 
King’s daughters making their way to the imposing royal box. A few 
minutes later and the Prince and Princess of Wales came upon 
the scene, the Prince betaking himself to a chair rather more 
resplendent than those immediately to its right and left—all three in 
front of the seats in which the pecrs sat tier upon tier. The 
Prince had on his right and left the Duke of Cambridge and the 
Duke of Connaught. 


THE KING COMES INTO WHITEHALL ON HIS WAY TO THE ABBEY 


AKussell & Sons, 17, Baker Stree 


Just opposite the spot where King Charles lost his head 
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AE PARE ER 


Bowden 


A WARLIKE TRIO 


Lord Kitchener, Sir Edward Seymour, and Sir Alfred Gaselee 


The Princess of Wales.—The Princess of Wales made her way 
with her young children to the centre of the royal box, greeting her 
aunts and her sisters-in-law the while. Her pretty children on each 
side of her afforded not the least of the many noteworthy ‘ pictures ” 
of the day. The two elder children sat about in front of the box— 
a striking human note of youth and freshness. 


The Beautiful Queen.—The Queen’s arrival was marked by 
profound excitement. Accompanied by her ladies and youthful 
pages holding her splendid train we here reached a point of pageantry 
indeed. The Queen’s throne was placed just under the royal box, 
and there she sat for some minutes a picture of regal magnificence, 
a little isolated it may be, but full of life and splendour and joy in 
her glorious surroundings. On each side of her Majesty’s chair 
were the Bishops of Oxford and Norwich. 


Vivat Rex Eduardus.—As the King approached no one, I think, 
could have imagined that he had recently recovered from so serious 
an illness. He walked with firm step along the magnificent aisles of 
the great cathedral and took his place by the throne while the 
archbishop proclaimed him King in familiar words. Universal 
shouting followed, and then the service began, and it must be 
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confessed its detail was not a little bewildering.» I do not envy 
those who have to describe step by step the anointing and 
investiture. The former ceremony, indeed, was _ effectually 
hidden from nine-tenths of the people by the canopy which four 
pages brought in front of the throne, there to be relieved by 
four noblemen. All, however, were thrilled when the archbishop 
actually crowned the King and “God save the King” was 
shouted on all sides with vigour and heartfelt relief. 


The Enthronisation.—After the crowning the King left the 
creat historic throne and removed to a throne chair some space 
behind it. Into that chair he was supposed to be lifted, but | 
rather think this eccentricity was omitted from the part in strict 
fact. The archbishop began the homage of the lords spiritual and 
‘temporal that followed, and in doing so Dr. Temple well-nigh 
fainted at the foot of the throne. The King took his hand as 
if to help him to rise and some of the bishops quietly led or 
helped him away. A few minutes later and the archbishop had 
sufficiently recovered to go through the Communion service. 


A Paternal Gieeting.—The Prince of Wales’s homage was 
scarcely less pathetic than the archbishop’s, for the King seemed 
deeply touched and drew his son to him more than once in an 
affectionate embrace. Meanwhile as the King sat on his throne 
the Queen left her seat to be crowned by the Archbishop of 
York, and this part of the ceremony was executed with more 

of promptness, but not less of picturesqueness. 


The Culminating Point of Sublimity.—After this came the 
Communion service, which it must be admitted was the signal for 
a great deal of listlessness on the part of the audience as a whole, 
some even appearing to leave the Abbey. Did they do so they 
were the losers thereby, for the exit of the King and Queen and their 
party was the most impressive sight of all. The spontaneous 
cheering that greeted them from all sides as they passed down the 
aisles, the Queen’s procession first, the King’s a little later, was 
exceedingly touching. Altogether the crowning of King Edward, 
alike in its splendour, its dignity, its grandeur, gave an unforgettable 
memory of being at “ the making of history ” to all who witnessed it. 


The Service Book.—All of us who were in the Abbey received a 
little red paper-covered service book entitled :-— 


The Form and Order of the Service that is to be performed, and of the Ceremonies 
that are to be observed, on the Coronation of their Majesties King Edward VII. and 
Queen Alexandra in the Abbey Church of St, Peter, Westminster, on Thursday, the 
26th day of June, 1902. Issued for the Earl Marshal forjuse in Westminster Abbey on 
the occasion. 


All who have this book should keep it among their bibliographical 
treasures. It will certainly increase in value. Giake Ss: 


Biograph 


IN SOLITARY SPLENDOUR 


Lord Roberts rode by himself on an Arab. He carried his field-marshal’s baton and received an enormous welcome along the whole route 
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ABBEY 
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THEIR. MAJESTIES GOING 


ir Progress Along the Mall 


The 


Exclusive to‘ The Tatler": Russell & Sons, 17, baker Street 
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The route was by the Mall, through the Horse Guards, and down Whitehall 


progress to Westminster Abbey, where he was to be crowned. 


to the Abbey, which was reached at 11.15 


GE A RAGRIEER. 


Excellent Management.—-Arriving early on the scene to view the 
start of their Majesties from Buckingham Palace towards Westminster 
Abbey and the great scene of the coronation one’s first impression 
was of the extraordinary skill and foresight with which everything 
had been calculated upon and arranged for and was at the moment 
being managed. If a coronation was a no more uncommon sight 
than the trooping of the colour at the Horse Guards the arrange- 
ments towards it, so far as one witnessed them from immediately 
opposite Buckingham Palace, could scarcely have been carried out 
with more deliberation. 


God Save the King.—The gr atly-expected moment came 
when the earlier procession had moved away in the direction of 
Westminster Abbey and the King’s procession was instantly 
expected. Somewhere in the distance a band played ‘God Save 
the King,” and as the advanced guard of the procession made 
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its appearance 
from the palace 
gates the first booms 
of a royal salute 
fired hard by were 
audible, ‘ God Save the King” was taken up by the bands, and as 
it rose and filled the air with sound the demonstrations showed 
that those who could see the farthest had caught sight of the cor/dge 
of the restored Sovereign upon whose individual personality, far 
more than upon the general magnificence of the ceremony, all 
attention was strained and concentrated, 


CORONATION GOSSIP. 


The Duke of Connaught on a Motor.—Immense interest was 
created by the Duke of Connaught, who went round the route early 
in the morning on a motorcar He was in undress uniform and 
must have hurried himself to exchange this for a full field-marshal’s, 


Shield 


THE KING AND QUEEN IN THEIR STATE COACH—CROWNED AND UNCROWNED 


The first picture shows their Majesties on their way to the Abbey, The King then was wearing the Cap of State. The second shows him and the Queen wearing their 
crowns. The King, of course, had exchanged St. Edward's Crown, with which he was actually crowned, for the Imperial Crown 
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CORONATION DAY 


Gigantic Lady (very nervous and timid): Policeman, can you see me across the road? 
P.C. 1902: See yer across the road, marm? Why, bless yer, | b’lieve | could see yer ’arf a mile off! 
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ETE SAG By re 


The King’s 
Return.—I was one 
of the units. of 
the great enthu- 
siastic crowd 
which gathered to welcome the King back, not to his kingdom 
but to the heart of it. I have been in many such crowds but 
I do not remember one which struck exactly the same note 
as this. For many minutes before his Majesty appeared at 
Buckingham Palace there was cheering, a joyous sound which grew 
louder and louder as the Sovereign approached and developed into 
a deep chorus as he drove slowly past—the hero of a never-to-be- 
forgotten runaway knock at death’s door. The King looked 
genuinely pleased and touched at the heartiness of his reception and 
smiled repeatedly in acknowledgment of his subjects’ welcome. It 
was characteristic of his thoughtfulness for his people’s enjoyment 

that in spite 
ata of the gloomy 
damp  _wea- 
ther he 
drove from 
Victoria in 
an open 
carriage, and 
that the 
small escort 
of the Blues 
kept clear of 
the — vehicle 
so that the 
onlookers’ 
view of his 
Majesty and 
the Queen 
should be, as 
it was, un- 
impaired, 
Very soon 
after the 
Palace had 
been entered 
there was an 
extraor din- 
arly heavy downfall of rain, a perfect deluge. A party of Americans 
near me vowed that they would not cheer, but they could no more 
rcsist the temptation as his Majesty went past than the mere 
Briton, and they joined most heartily in the acclamations. 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


This crown of flowers was grown in a Birmingham 
garden to celebrate the coronation 


A Natural Retort.—Mr. Upton, the well-known and inimitable 
raconteur, is telling some unusually good stories just now, as witness 
the following: An elderly and warlike lady of the bar-smashing 
kind was sitting in a train opposite a young man and his friends, to 
whom he was discoursing in a light-hearted and somewhat ungodly 
way. The lady sat nursing her wrath for some time, but at last 
some particularly lively sally was too much for her, and glaring 
through her spectacles at the offender she said with cutting emphasis, 
“Young man, if you were my husband I should give you poison.” 
“Old woman,” retorted the youth, “if you were my wife I should 
take it.” 


Another of Mr. Upton’s.—An automobilist came to grief on a 
country road (hardly an uncommon sight) and was engaged in trying 
to set his recalcitrant machine to rights when he was addressed by 
an old man with a scythe who was leaning over a neighbouring gate. 
“What do you call that thing o’ yourn ?” asked the ancient. “An 
automobile,” said the perspiring owner. ‘“ Auto what?” “ Auto- 
mobile—means a thing that goes by itself,” replied the chauffeur a 
little impatiently, adding, “And what do you call that thing in your 
hand?” “Well, it auto-mow-grass, but it doesn’t,” replied the 
ancient one with a chuckle as he lazily sharpened his scythe. 


Baring and Over-Baring.—I see that Lord and Lady Cromer 
are off to the moors with their relative, Mr. Thomas Baring, who has 
taken Sir Tollemache Sinclair’s place and the shooting at Strath- 
more Lodge in Caithness. The autocrat of Egypt strikes me as 
being less autocratic than of yore. Age, or the companionship of a 
charming wife, or it may be success, has mellowed him. But when 
he was in the thirties his manner was much more abrupt, if not 
more dictatorial, and even his chiefs were not always inclined to bless 
the day which gave them such an admirable subordinate. One 
colleague, who was a bit of a wag, declared that although Baring was 
supposed to be under “the little tin gods,” it was not ‘the little tin 
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A SECTIONAL VIEW OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, SHOWING THE 
REPORTER'S ‘‘COPY"” CHUTE 


gods” that were over-Baring. Another was moved by the subject 
to break into verse—misquoted, by the way, in such a serious work 
as the supplementary Encyclopedia Britannica—and wrote :— 


Bear and forbear’s a good maxim 'tis known, 
Yet I think that if put to the touch 

The people of Egypt will own with a groan 
One may have of Baring too much. 

A “Copy ” Chute at Westminster Abbey.—In o ‘der to facilitate 
the despatch of newspaper copy from Westminster Abbey on the day 
of the coronation the authorities constructed what is doubtless a unique 
feature in connection with the Abbey. This feature consisted of a 
wooden tube or chute leading downwards from the triforium—the 
upper gallery over the main arches of the north transept which was 
fitted up as a reporters’ gallery—to the grass-covered space below. 
The upper entrance to the tub: was through the centre of one of 
the trefoil windows which light the triforium on its outer side. It 
was expected that by this means a waiting world would get the nev s 
of King Edward’s crowning with the least possible delay. 


A CURIOUS OLD CHESTER CUSTOM 


Javelin men escorting the judge to the assizes 
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The King’s Grouse Moors.—The royal 
keepers were out early yesterday on the 
Balmoral moors in order to secure enough 
birds to fill a hamper to despatch down 
south by express so that there may be grouse 
on the royal table to-day—for those who like it. The grouse 
moors are chiefly up by Birkhall and above the valley of the 
Muick. But it cannot be said that Balmorai was ever famous for 
its grouse shooting. The late Queen did not arrive on Deeside till 
nearly the end of August and she never gave grouse shooting to her 
visitors when she was there. The grouse were chiefly preserved for 
the royal table and the gillies did the shooting for this purpose. 
There was no pretence of sport about it ; it was pure larder-filling. 


Grouse and the King.—The King has not shot grouse for years. 
During the early part of the grouse season he has gone regularly 
abroad to Homburg or Marienbid. Then came the Doncaster 
meeting, and after that he used to go to Scotland to indulge in the 
sport of deer-driving. As his greater subjects would be only too pleased 
to place their best shootings at his service the natural conclusion is 
that he is not specially interested in grouse. In fact, no special 
directions have been given with regard to the Balmoral grouse 
moors. They are to be preserved, of course, and the head of game 
increased, but that is as a general matter of principle, and there is no 
attempt to bring the head of game up to the dimensions that the 
King requires from his preserves of pheasants. 


The King’s Deer Forests.—On the other hand the royal forests 
of Balmoral, ‘Ballochbuie, Abergeldie, and Whitemonth are to be 
preserved strictly and filled with game. The two latter afford the 
best sport and Abergeldie is full of roe deer. There are some 
exceptionally fine corries in Whitemonth. The new herd of cross- 
bred Anglo-Scotch deer will be turned chiefly into the Balmoral 
forest, and from there no doubt .they will gradually spread over the 
whole domain. The forests extend right to Birkhall and to the edge 
of the moors. 


Shooting Late.—Every year the shooting seems to get later. 
Grouse never seem to be quite ready on the twelfth. Partridges 
are stronger on the wing in the middle of September and it is 
now generally recognised that pheasants offer better shooting in 
November than October. Our changing climate is, of course, 
responsible for it. This year it seems likely to be later than usual, 
at any rate for the grouse, for report says that the first broods 
are not up to much; they did not like the enormous amount 
of wet we havé had. However, the rush to the north is well in 
progress and will continue for social as well as sporting reasons until 
after the northern meeting. 
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On Deeside.—The warm regret for the 
late Queen which is experienced by the 
inhabitants of Deeside, to whom she was 
a familiar and benevolent figure, is likely 
to be kept alive in a very vivid form by 
the changes that it has brought about. Cabinet Ministers no 
longer compete with wealthy plutocrats for the occupation at 
extortionate rents of cottages which they would not have paid a 
quarter the amount for elsewhere. It is true that the stream of 
tourist pilgrims still continues and brings in money to the place, 
but the flow of gold is slight compared with that which resulted 
from the residence of the Court and its ring of wealthy satellites for 
nearly four months in the year. 


Character in the Feet.—National characteristics are many and 
varied, and scientists are always discovering new things in which we 
differ from our neighbours on the Continent. The latest of these is 
feet. The French foot is narrow and long. The Spanish foot is 
small and elegantly curved, thanks to its Moorish blood, correspond- 
ing to the Castilian’s pride of being high in the instep. The Arab 
foot is proverbial for its high arch. The Koran says that a stream 
of water can run under the true Arab’s foot without touching it. 
The foot of the Scot is high and thick, that of the Irish flat and 
square, of the English short and fleshy. When Athens was in her 
zenith the Grecian foot was the most perfectly formed and exactly 
proportioned of that of any of the human race. Swedes, Norwegians, 
and Germans have the largest feet, Americans the smallest ; Russian 
toes are webbed to the first joint, Tartarian toes are all the same 
length. 


A Quaint Epitaph.—I have just come back from a pleasant visit 
to Suffolk. In one of the country churchyards I came across the 
following epitaph on a man named Lowsy :— 

O may I stand before the Lord 
When earth and seas are fled, 

And hear the Judge pronounce my name 
With}3blessings on my head. 

Many Happy Returns to—Awgust 13: Prince Adolphus of 
Teck, 1868; Dr. Festing, 1837; Mr. Francis Villiers, 1852. 
August 14: King Alexander of Servia, 1876; Prince Henry of 
Prussia, 1862; Lord Ranfurly, 1856; Mr. Briton Riviere, 1840. 
August 15: Emperor of China, 1871; Lord Hatherton, 1842 ; 
Mr. Walter Crane; 1856; © Mr. Maarten Maartens, 1858. 
August 16: Duchess of Buccleuch; Lord Zetland, 1844; Lord 
Westmorland, 1859. August 17: Mr. Lionel Parnell, 1864; 
Mr. Frederick Aftalo, 1870. August 18: Emperor of Austria, 
1830 ; Nizam of Hyderabad, 1866; Lord James Stewart-Murray, 
1879. August 19: Lord Coleridge, 1851, Lord Gosford, 1841; 
Lord Brownlow, 1844; Sir Arthur Hayter, 1835. : 


Ullstein 


A FRESH-AIR INSTITUTION FOR WOMEN NEAR BERLIN 


An institution has just been founded near Berlin in order to give women who have had too much of city life an opportunity of reaping quickly all the advantages of fresh air, 

Surrounded by thick walls and under directorship of indisputable character a number of women under the orders of their doctors exercise themselves as indicated 

in the illustration. ‘ This institution at Berlin,” says a French paper sarcastically, ‘‘has already been copied in America and in England. We shall have it directly 
in France, and in the near future, thanks to this new education, there will be a generation of Amazonian women scattered all over the world” 
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Looping the Loop not New.— 
The feat of Diavolo, who met with 
his second accident last week, is by 
no means new. Some old in- 
habitants of Manchester clearly 
remember a similar performance 
being given in that 
city sixty years ago. 
The car was usually 


weighted with — half- 
hundredweights, — but 
when confidence was 


gained with living 


freights who offered hf 


HOW DIAVOLO MET WITH HIS ACCIDENT WHILE LOOPING THE LOOP AT THE 


The above sketch shows exactly what the feat of ‘‘looping the loop” means 


their services. On one occasion a passenger had a narrow escape 
from what might have beena serious accident. A man entered the 
car and was whisked round the loop, but on ascending the upward 
incline the car jumped the rails and landed him with a crash on 
the platform. He escaped with a good shaking. The apparatus 
was then called the Centrifugal Railway. 


Post Cards as Wall Paper.—The recent high appreciation of 
illustrated postal cards has suggested to a Berlin lady a novel 
method of deceration. She has entirely covered the walls of three 
rooms with carefully-selected examples of these cards—one room with 
such as are embellished with views, another with such as are essen- 
tially comic, and a third with those which are of a miscellaneous 
description. 


A V.C. Puzzle.—It is stated that General French recommended 
Colonel Ian Hamilton for the Victoria Cross, but it was not granted 
because it was not considered wise to grant this decoration to so 
senior an officer for a purely personal act of bravery. The same 
reasoning was used in the case of Colonel Younghusband, who 
commanded a yeomanry regiment, and possibly also in other cases, 
for the Victoria Cross has been awarded only to junior officers and 
the rank and filein South Africa. The Victoria Cross warrant makes 
no such distinction ; on the contrary, it clearly lays down that neither 
rank nor wounds nor any other consideration except conspicuous 
bravery or devotion to the country is to be taken into account. In 
other words, the decoration is 
as open to the general as to 
the drummer boy. That the 
South African ruling is a 
new one is demonstrated by 
the fact that Sir George 
White received the V.C. for 
conspicuous bravery at the 
head of the Gordon High- 
landers at Kandahar, while 
Colonel Adams was similarly 
rewarded lately in India when 
in command of his regiment. 


Resurrection of Rye.— 
Rye is a town which may be 
said to have been recreated 
by golf. Five years ago it 
was merely an old-world for- 
gotten Cinque Port town cut 
off from the sea and from 
everywhere els? by its own 
marshes, through which 
meanders a_ lazy stream. 
Then somebody discovered 


MONTAGUE HOLBEIN HAVING 
that these same marshes 
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would form excellent golf links. 
Next the club came into existence, 
the links were formed, and the 
“ Mermaid” and other houses with 
quaint signs in the old break- 
neck streets found out that 
they had accommodation 
for golfers. Now the builder 
and the Jandowner are at 
work to “develop” the 
suburbs of Rye. Some day 
a modern hotel will be built 
and then the quaint old 
Cinque Port will be finally 
vulgarised into a “ golfer’s 
paradise.” 


Nelson and Kitchener.— 
Lord Kitchener’s grant of a 
viscounty with special 
remainders not only to 
daughters but also to his 
brothers and their heirs in 
default of his own has no 
complete parallel 
in modern times. 


BEZZ— Lords Roberts, 

— aaa eae aWVolseley sae and 
Burton have 

WESTMINSTER AQUARIUM special remain- 
ders to daugh- 


ters because they 
have no sons, but their remainders stop there. To find a parallel we 
must go back to Lord Nelson, whose barony of Nelson was granted 
with remainder to his father and the latter’s heirs ; that is, Nelson’s 
brothers and also to the heirs male of Nelson’s sisters. The result 
was that Lord Nelson was succeeded by his brother, who was 
succeeded by the son of his sister. It is from the latter that the 
present Earl Nelson is descended. 


Heraldic Puns.—The College of Arms has always been fond of 
puns in a heraldic way. The Cavendish motto, “Cavendo tutus” 
(Safe by caution), is an instance of the pun in question. One of 
the greatest heraldic jokes perpetrated in comparatively modern 
times was that which gave two dears as the supporters of the arms 
of the Barings. An even greater joke was indulged in—supposing 
that the heralds knew what they were about, and it is difficult to 
believe that they did not—when they gave to Lord Revelstoke, the 
then head of the great banking and loan-mongering firm of Baring 
Bros., as his supporters, not the two Baring bears, but the two 
well-known Stock Exchange animals, a bear and a bull. 


How a Countess Won her Title.—Countess Marguerite Cassini, 
the accomplished niece of the well-known Russian, Count Cassini, is 
a countess in her own right, not by heredity but by special grace of 
the Czar, and a curious story is told of the manner in which she won 
her title. It was when Count Cassini had his fateful conference 
with Li Hung Chang at Pekin, long before the Boxer troubles. The 
count’s interpreter was away, 
for Li’s call was unexpected, 
and as the Chinese statesman 
could not speak Russian and 
the Russian diplomat did not 
understand Chinese the con- 
ference came to a deadlock. 
The count’s niece, who had 
picked up something of the 
language, stepped into the 
breach, and the affair was 
arranged to the satisfaction ot 
both parties. The Chinese 
Empress loaded her with 
presents ; the Czar’s Govern- 
ment made a note of the 
service performed, and when 
there was a question a couple 
of years ago of the young 
lady’s precedence at Wash- 
ington, where the count was 
then ambassador, the Czar 
himself confounded her rivals 
by making her a countess. 
This was something like rapid 
promotion for the lady. 


Broad 


HIS PLASTER MASK AFFIXED BEFORE 
ATTEMPTING HIS LAST CROSS-CHANNEL SWIM 


The winner of the great motor race 
in the Ardennes, Mr. Charles Jarrott 
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Another British Victory. —Following hard 
upon the success of Mr. Edge in the Gordon- 
Bennett race comes news of Mr. Jarrott’s win 
in the Circuit des Ardennes. Unfortunately, 
however, this time the machine was of French 
build. The course, it will be remembered, 


was triangular, and it had to be gone over 
times, 
miles. 


making a total distance of 
This Mr. Jarrott covered in a 
few minutes under 
six hours. M. 
Gabriel was second, 
nine minutes later, 
and Mr. Vander- 
bilt third, twenty 
minutes later again, 
Tbe track 
comparatively easy, 
but a certain 
amount of 
danger was 
introduced by 
the fact that 
the competitors 
had to be 
started at in- 
tervals and the 
last was not off 
before the first 
was round to 
the post again. 


eight 
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Favouring Fate. 
—Mr. Edge mo- 
destly admits that 
he would never 
have won the cup 
but for a combina- 
tion of 
circumstances. In 
crossing Paris they 
had some adven- 
tues because the 
racing car would not 
run backwards 
and they could 
not turn it in 
the road. Then 
they nearly lost 
their _ battery 
box because 
the strap broke. At Belfort, when at two 
o'clock in the morning they met their 
messenger who had come by train with 
spare tyres, the officials at the station refused 
to give up the box as it was labelled to Inns- 
briick, but the difficulty was circumvented by 
Mr. Edge taking out what h: wanted while 
the discussion was going on. “The railway 
people,” says Mr. Edge, ‘kept the man and 
the ox while I went away with the tyres.” 
Finally, in Switzerland the Napier was mis- 
taken for a small Panhard, and Panhard’s 
representatives lavished champagne and 
sponge cakes, provided petrol free, and poured 
water on thetyres. Certainly fortune favoured 
the brave. 


fortuitous 


A New Club.—Burnley now has its 
automobile club. Sir J. O. S. Thursby has 
accepted the presidency, and the vice-chairs 
are filled by Lord Shuttleworth, Mr. William 
Mitchell, M.P., and the mayors of Burnley, 
Nelson, and Colne. A beginning has been 
made with twenty members and the promise 
of several more, and the club is likely to 
become very popular. 


@ Automobile Wedding.—At the marriage 
of Lord Beauchamp and Lady Lettice Gros- 
venor the Duke of Westminster gave away 
his sister. Autcmobilists were glad to note 
that the duke went to Eccleston Church on 
his car. 


A Record Election.—The latest batch of 
candidates admitted to the Automobile Club 
numbered one hundred, and constituted a re- 
cord. The names added to the list during 
the first seven months of this year outnumber 
the total for the whole of 1901. The most 
conspicuous of the new members is the Prime 
Minister. His genuine interest in motoring is 
shown by the statement that he found time to 
pay several visits to the works while the car 
which he has just acquired was being built. 


Other Notabilities.—Next to Mr. Balfour, 
perhaps, the most widely-known name would 
be that of Sir George Newnes. Everyone is 
familiar with his publications, but his efforts in 
the cause of rapid locomotion are less notorious. 
The cable tramways at Matlock, his birth- 
place, were constructed at his expense and 
presented to the town as a going concern. 
The cliff railways of Lynton and Lynmouth, 
Bridgnorth, and Clifton are also due to his 
enterprise. 


M.P.’s.—The motor party in the Lower 
House was strengthened by the election of 
Mr. Griffith Boscawen, Sir Savile Crossley, 
Sir F. H. Evans, and Sir William Tomlinson. 


The Services.—Army men are joininy the 
standard rapidly, and among others Lord 
J. P. Joicey-Cecil (4th Lincolnshire), 
Lord Howard de Walden (roth Hus- 
sars), and Sir E. P. Stracey, Bart. 
(2nd Life Guards), were elected, ~ 
while Sir Henry Bunbury, 
Bart., R.N., represented 
the senior service. 


For Inven- 
tors. —Of tyre 
trials (in one 
sense) we 
have all had 
more than 
enough, but 
there is some 
hope for the 
future, for in 
the trials 
which take 
place next 
month it has 
been decided 
to institute 
another ciass, 
viz., for tyres not as yet upon the market, and 
among these something may appear to fill the 
long-felt want. Some experimental tyres are 
promising, such as Mr. Midgley’s. 


LADY AND LORD 


German Success.—The Manhattan Tran- 
sit Company of New York has just placed an 
order for 200 motor omnibuses with Rudolf 
Hagen and Co. near Cologne. The ’buses 
are to seat thirty-five passengers each. 


Manchester Doings.—The Manchester 
club is always full of life and recently enjoyed 
the eighth run of the present season, in answer 
to the invitation of Mr. Gerald Higginbotham. 
Mr. R. Yates was the first to arrive at 
“ Ivyholme,” and soon after came Mr. W. E. 
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Rowcliffe (chairman ot committee). Miss 
Clarke assisted in receiving the guests. 
‘“Ivyholme” has much to interest the motor 
man as its owner is of a mechanical turn and 
has fitted up his house with a complete electric 
installation which besides lighting drives his 
workshop appliances. On the return journey 
a visit was paid to the village of Gawsworth, 
where Mr. William Birchenough showed the 
ancient tilting ground. 


Nottingham.—The Nottingham club, too, 
responded in force to the invitation of Mr. 
R. M. Knowles, J.P., to leok over the Cress- 
well Colliery, where the machinery is of the 
most up-to-date kind. Among those who went 
were Dr. Houfton, Messrs. H. Rimington, 
Joseph Burton, C. L. Schwind, Ross Browne, 
B. Winter, and R. Harbidge. After luncheon 
the president’s health was drunk with much 
enthusiasm. 


No Train.—Lord Belper had his first 
considerable motor drive the other day. It was 
to the county asylum at Saxondale, but he 
was only going to the ceremonial opening, 
and there was no convenient train. His 
lordship decided, very sanely, that the car 
was extremely handy in such a case. 


Road Maintenance.—The state of the 
roads in our parks might well be attended to 
by the Office of Works. Bumpy macadam, 
uncomfortable as it is in the horse-drawn 


WIMBORNE IN THEIR MOTOR CAR 


carriage, becomes dangerous and painful to 
the cyclist and even to those driving on a 
light motor car. However, within the next 
few years most of the roadways in our parks 
will be relaid with wood pavement. It is not 
reasonable to expect that this can be done all 
at once, as wood paving is very expensive and 
the Treasury cannot be expected to include so 
large an expense in the estimates of one 
year. The section between Marlborough Gate 
and Buckingham Palace Gate has lasted 
wonderfully well considering the road-destroy- 
ing traffic to which it is subjected. Possibly 
Constitution Hill and Birdcage Walk will 
be next taken in hand; they badly need 
repair. 


TEE SBATGE Ee 


The Queen and the Sailor.—There has 
seldom been a prettier or more character- 
istic story of the late Queen Victoria than 
that told by Miss Agnes Weston in her 
charming little booklet on that admirable 
institution, the Royal Sailors’ Rest at Devonport, which is of 
such enormous use and benefit for the “ handy-men” of the Royal 
Navy. Queen Victoria took immense interest in the work, and on 
one occasion when visiting the hospital, which was full of wounded 
soldiers and sailors, she paused by the bedside of a fast-dying sailor 


A PARTY OF SIKHS PLAYING QUOITS AT HAMPTON COURT 


and asked him if there was anything she could do for him? ‘No, 
your Majesty,’ answered the dying man, “1 am past everything ; but 
would you thank my nurse who has been so kind to me?” The 
Queen turned to the nurse who was standing by the bed, and in 
grave, distinct tones said, ‘1 thank you very much for your kindness 
to my son.” To choose such admirable words on the spur of the 
moment proves better than anything the qualities of mind and heart 
of that great Queen, Victoria the Good. 


A Magnificent Legacy.—lf unselfishness can exist in the bosom 
of an art collector all collectors of rare prints ought to rejoice that the 
late Lord Cheylesmore’s unique collection of mezzotints will not 
suffer redistribution and disintegration under the auctioneer’s ham- 
mer, but is left ev 4/oc to the nation and the British Museum. ‘The 
collection is a magnificent one, and numbers close on 10,000 
examples of all the great masters of the essentially British art of 
mezzotint, and it is valued by experts at anything between £100,000 
and £200,000. Mezzotints have gone up in price enormously of 
late years chiefly owing to such collectors as Lord Cheylesmx re, 
who began collecting in the palmy days before the competition of 
collectors had grown so keen as it now is. The famous “ Miranda,” 
a mezzotint after Romney’s picture of Mrs. Michael Angelo Taylor, 
one of the beauties in the reign of George IV., of which only twelve 
prints are known, was bought by Lord Cheylesmore some years 
ago for £40; it would probably fetch £1,000 or £1,200 now. The 
latter sum was given only a year ago at Christie’s for the mezzotint 
of “ Mrs. Carnac,” a print of which is in the Cheylesmore collection. 
Lord Cheylesmore lent the pick of his marvellous collection (which 
also includes one by Prince Rupert of very great rarity) to the 
British section of the great exhibition in Paris two years ago, where 
they created an absolute sensation in artistic circles. 


Lord Kitchener’s Tact.—A story is going the round of an 
attempt to “draw” Lord Kitchener on the eve of the peace with the 
Boers. A certain bishop in Cape Town telegraphed to the general that 
in his next Sunday’s service he would like to give out the hymn in 
praise of peace beginning, “‘ Now thank we all our God, with 
heart and. hands and voices,” and begging his lordship’s opinion. 
Lord Kitchener replied that he thought this a very fine hymn, but 
that he considered “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” an equally fine 
one. 


The Biggest Lie.—Two men were recently attempting a bet 
as to which could tell the biggest lie. “ Ionce knew a gentleman 
in Chicago——” began one. “You have won the bet,” interrupted 
the other. 
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When Nature Intervenes.—Dame Nature 
has a way of striking a balance. The law 
of compensation—the adding to for every 
taking away, the taking away for every 
gift—still remains a trick of fortune. John 
D. Rockfeller, the American oil king, commands the service of 
hundreds of thousands of men. He has millions of pounds and 
the power to possess anything upon earth that money can buy, 
Yet he must live on toast, not being able to digest a square meal, and 
all his millions cannot make even one hair grow where one hair 
grew before. He cannot smoke, though he could 
afford to pay 42,000 apiece for his cigars and could 
light them with £100 bank notes. He can afford to 
pay fabulous prices for rare old wines, yet he dare 
not touch them. With the power to make his even- 
ings as bright as the most expensive entertainments 
could give him he is compelled to go to bed at ten 
o’clock. . The starving beggar’s envy of the mil- 
lionaire’s wealth is nothing as compared with the 
millionaire’s envy of the beggar’s appetite and good 
digestion. 


A Long Holiday.—The Aveuz Zeitung some 
years ago published in its columns a notice to the 
effect that as all-its printers and writers would be 
engaged in performing their duties as electors on 
October 23 subscribers must not feel disappointed if 
no newspaper was published on the following day. 
That would probably be called by some happy-go- 
lucky journalism, but a Copenhagen daily paper goes 
one better in announcing that during August and 
September this year publication would be postponed 
so as to enable the staff to enjoy a long summer 
holiday. Happy Danish journalists ! 


A Glut in Generals.—In the matter of licking 
raw recru:ts into shape General Baden-Powell has 
always been one of the smartest officers inthe service. He always. 
gets his men into uniform as quickly as possible, for he knows 
that a man smartens up wonder- 
fully as soon as he gets out of 
civilian attire. “Clothes may not 
make the man,” he says, “ but 
the uniform certainly goes a long 
way towards making the soldier.” 
He was once inspecting a number 
of recruits in South Africa, and in 
complimenting them on_ their 
appearance he said, ‘1 expect 
each one of you to honour, his 
uniform by behaving like a 
general.” Whereupon one man, 
who kad not yet learned to listen 
quietly to his superiors, asked, 
“ And who’d do the foightin’ then, 
your honour?” 


A Unique Souvenir.—A curious 
memento of the war is the his- 
toric handkerchief in the posses- 
sion of Captain Russell Watson of 
the New South Wales detachment 
at the Alexandra Palace. Cap- 
tain Watson, it will be remem- 
bered, was the officer who actually 
demanded the surrender of Pretoria 
on June 4 two years ago. On 
that occasion he used this hand- 
kerchief as a flag of truce, and the 
following day by a happy inspira- 
tion he got Lord Roberts, Lord 
Kitchener, and the other generals 
who were present at the actual 
surrender to sign their names on 
it. Since then the autographs of 
the King, the Queen, and the 
Prince of Wales have been added, 
and it is now, perhaps, the most 
interesting souvenir in the world. 
At all events, of its kind, it is 
absolutely unique. 


A PEASANT’S CORONATION ROBE 


The above is a photograph of an old 

Berkshire labourer in the smock 

and tall hat which he bought for 

the coronation of Queen Victoria, 

and which after a lapse of sixty- 

four years he wore again on Satur- 
day last 
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Major-General Trotter. — The general 
officer commanding the home district, Sir 
Henry Trotter, has lately been thoroughly 
well occupied in connection with the military 
arrangements for the coronation, of which 
Field-Marshal the Duke of Connaught had 
supreme command. Major-General Trotter’s 
extensive experience of handling troops in 
London has been of peculiar value when 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR HENRY TROTTER 


Commanding the home district 


such a large body of men had to be dealt 
with. It has not been his fortune to see any 
active service, his whole military career having 
been associated with the capital. Born in 
1844, he became an ensign and lieutenant in 
the Grenadier Guards in 1862 and remained 
in the regiment until 1889, when he was 
placed on half pay. He attained the rank of 
major-general in 1895, and in July, 1897, was 
appointed to his present command of the 
home district. 


The Naval Review. — The postponed 
naval review will be even more splendid than 
that which had to be abandoned. Undoubt- 
edly fewer people will be present than would 
have been the case in June; but this will be a 
distinct advantage to the visitors to Portsmouth. 
I may remind readers who do not care to steam 
round the fleet that a fine and perfect view of 


H.M.S. ‘*DORIS” 


Flagship on the Cape station during the war 
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the ships can be got without discomfort from 
the land. To those who will at any cost 
view the ships from pleasure craft I would 
suggest an avoidance of the Clarence Pier. 
Semething in the shape of a 
monopoly of this place of call is 
established, with the result that the 
steamers leaving it are crowded. 
On the last occasion excellent 
steamers left the Victoria Pier, just 
up the harbour, and the South 
Parade Pier, at the end of the com- 
mon, carrying very few people. 
From these boats an exceptionally 
good view of the ships was obtain- 
able. I take it that boats will 
again leave the three places named. 
My hints are basea on my experience 
in June. 


Lord Kitchener’s Report.—The 
long list of officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and men _ issued 
with Lord Kitchener’s final report 
on the operations in South Africa 
contained several little surprises. 
These were mostly in connection 
with officcrs who have been gene- 
rally reckoned amongst the most 
successful of those who have been 
engaged in South Africa and are 
only *‘ brought to notice.” Amongst 
them—naming a few at random— 
are Lieut.-General H. M. L. Rundle, 
Sir H. J. T. Hildyard, and Major-General Sir 
B. Blood. But Lord Kitchener has admittedly 
a hard and thankless duty to perform in 
selecting officers for special mention, and it is 
inevitable that in campaigning on a large 
scale there should be always those more or 
less neglected who are entitled to praise or 
promotion, or both. Many of the officers 
mentioned and praised by Lord Kitchener 
had been previously mentioned in despatches 
by Lord Roberts. 


In Praise of French.—Lieut.-General 
Sir J. D. P. French has been warmly praised 
for his work in the war. Lord Roberts said 
he “carried out to my entire satisfaction the 
arduous and important duties entrusted to his 
charge. By his rapid movement from Dekiels 


Drift to Kimberley he relieved that beleaguered 
town on February 15, 1900. 


After engaging 


H.M.S. 
“NORTHAMPTON ” 


The slowest steamer at 
the review 
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the enemy the following day he made a 
forced march to Koedoesrand Drift and cut 
off line of retreat of enemy’s force. He bore 
a distinguished share in engagements of,” &c. 
Lord Kitchener said he “has had a most 
difficult task to carry out. His willingness 
to accept responsibility and his bold and 
sanguine disposition have relieved me from 
many anxieties, and after I had appointed 
him to conduct the operations in Cape 
Colony enabled me to devote myself more 
completely than would otherwise have been 
possible to the conduct of operations in the 
territories of the late republics.” 


Sir Ian Hamilton.—Lord Kitchener says 
truly enough that the high ‘soldierly qualities 
of Lieut.-General Sir I. S. M. Hamilton are 
so well known that his reputation does not 
need establishing. Sir Ian Hamilton, who 
has been Lord Kitchener’s right-hand man 
as the chief of the staff, enjcys the singular 
distinction of having accompanied home two 
victorious generals from the-same seat of war. 
He came back with Lord Roberts from South 
Africa and also returned home with Lord 
Kitchener. Sir Ian Hamilton is more at home 
on the field of battle than in the drawing- 
room. When he made his flying visit from 
the seat of war he was the lion of a private 
gathering. He was to have been supported 
during the ordeal by a relative, who, however, 
failed to appear, and as the general was the 
only man present, and was like the sentry in 
Lolanthe generally admired, his position was 
such that he was glad to get out of it. The 
most brilliant of the South African generals 
are not what can be called ladies’ men. They 
are, first and foremost, men of action. 


The Lucky Members of the Staff.—The 
army headquarters staff and officers attached 
in South Africa consisted of seventy-eight 
members, including Lord Kitchener. Of these 
sixteen have been fortunate enough to secure 
special mention in the last report. They re- 
present nearly every branch of the staff, 
though such purely peaceful pursuits as press 
censoring and post office work have not called 
for special recognition. Those departments 
which go to make up the train of an army 
have been judiciously praised, and whenever 
valuable work has been done, and is known— 
which does not always foilow—justice has 
been done to it—much more justice than has 
been the case in any war that we have hitherto 
conducted. In spite of all, many brave deeds 
and loyal work will remain unrecognised 
because they are unrecorded. 


H.M.S. 


“ HANNIBAL” 


Of the Channel squadron, sister ship to the ‘‘Majestic” 
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have been wondering lately what is the secret of the immense 

Russian melancholy that has spread over music and literature 
the shadow of its pessimism. The Russian by nature is easily 
moved to mirth; he is soon satisfied, ready to make holiday, and 
courteous even in his cups. He is a bit of a fatalist, sometimes 
more than a bit; but that should make him rather serene than 
morose—it is Oriental. It is not the poverty of the masses of the 
people that is responsible for the tone of its philosophy. The 
peasants, when not starving, are merry enough. The cause, | think, 
must be partly in the country itself, partly in the temperament of the 


Slav when educated. 


ussia is a huge and onthe whole rather uniform country. You 
reckon there by thousands and tens of thousands of square 
niles. Distances are great, and the land is summed up in masses. 
You may go through cornfields for days, through forest, or through 
marsh. A man there feels 


himself an insect crawling 
along the low boundless plain, 
green for summer or white for 
winter, with the low bound- 
less grey or blue sky above 
him. His fellows are insects 
along with him, petty little 
beings lost in the immensity 
What 
can one of all 


together, do to make it worth 


of earth and heaven. 
them, or 
while to live? And there are 
so many millions of such tiny 
groups in this vast Russia. 
If a village were blotted out 
by some catastrophe such as 
St. 
Martinique would the world 


overwhelmed Pierre in 


know or care? A line would 
the name in the 


the 


misspell 


newspapers of world ; » 
neighbouring villages would 
miss their trade, and the tax- 
gatherers would regret the 
loss of a source of revenue, 
however petty. But would it 


really matter ? 


“T bess again, the system of 
government makes for 
The 


bureaucracy is not univers- 


pessimism. Russian 


ally corrupt any more than it 
It 
contains quite a large number of honest men trying hard to do 


is preternaturally acute. 


irksome duties on very inadequate salaries, but it isa huge system 
with very little real responsibil ty. One man in an office connives 
at malpractices, is lucky in having credulous or negligent chiefs, 
and retires, generally respected, with a modest fortune. Another in 
the next department is pounced upon by a zealous minister at his 
first petty offence, and his career broken. Of course, l.terary men, 
beng mostly of a vehement temper and intolerant of stupidity, 
have come into conflict with the official system. They could 
not reform it; they were not usually the sort of men to reform 
anything. Some were broken on the impersonal rock of official 
irresponsibility ; others accepted the conditions of government as 
part of the vagaries of blind chance, or regarded Providence as 
a sort of greater Czar, enormously powerful, but either capricious, 
careless, or misinformed, and doing justice or injustice with equal 


completeness and readiness, 


Kits ORSIK: 


A new view of Lord Kitchener by Mr. Frank Richardson 
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By Adrian Ross. 


n the face of the big bureaucracy an individual feels helpless. He 
cannot stand for Parliament himself and be a thorn in the side 
of the ministry; there is not any ministry, only ministers. He 


cannot join with others in electing a man to make himself a nuisance. 
If he founds a newspaper he is warned and his journal suspended, lastly 
suppressed. If he writes a book the censor is waiting for him. He may 
get through the ret of official disapproval by luck and skill and 
publish prosperously for some time; but there is always iear of 
retrospective punishment. Like a foreign dramatic poet wishing to 
have his works performed in London he cannot be sure of acceptance 
or rejection. There is nothing so outrageous but it may conceivably 
be passed ; nothing so innocent but it may be forbidden. It is just 
as it happens. There is no general rule, for each official is a rule to 


himself. It is also 


There are plenty of laws, but there is no law. 
said by Russians that there are few laws through which it is im- 


possible to drive a troika. But then, troika hire becomes expensive. 


ow itis a part of human 
nature for a man to be 

far more disagreeably affected 
by a small, unpleasant surprise 
than by a great anticipated 
injury. When outspoken ad- 
vocacy of reform or revolution 
leads to exile, imprisonment, 
or death men make up their 
minds either to speak out and 
take the consequences or to 
bear the ills they have with as 
much of a grin as they can 
manage. But when a man 
having exp-essed certain 
opinions in a certain way for 
a number of times in perfect 
safety is suddenly dropped on 
at the next repetition of the 
remark while his neighbour 
continues to speak or write far 
more strongly without molesta- 
tion, then the victim becomes 
madand dangerous. Tyrants 
in ancient history were slain 
most frequently by men whom 
they had insulted or injured by 
some wanton, capricious act 
of injustice. Nobody rebelled 
against the last extra penny 
on the income tax ; it was ex- 
pected, and the war could not 
be paid for without sacrifice. 
But the petty extra penny on 
its absurd 


cheques, with 


modifications, was filt as an insult and injury combined because 


it was unexpected and disturbed men in their every-day business. 


his is why a Russian literary man is apt to be a pessimist or a 

revolutionary. His country is oppressively big; his govern- 
ment has the power and irresponsibility of a deity and the uncertainty 
of roulette. Maxim Gorky is horribly gloomy ; he was once a tramp, 
aman presumably without papers, and therefore at the mercy of 
any police official, a social Ishmael, and a wandere* over the limit- 


less uniformity of Russia. How could he be other than a pessimist ? 


nd yet those same Slavs can be the most incurable of optimists. 

Peace, freedom, brotherhood, and everything cosmopolitan 

make up the dreams of many Russians from the least to the greatest. 

To the surprise of those who hold the British traditional view that 

Russia is the grasping oppressor, Russia takes the lead in humani- 
tarian movements —without ceasing to annex. 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN 


Royal Dukes. — It is 
generally hoped that the 


King will soon follow the 
example of his predecessors 
and confer titles on his 
grandsons, if only to mark 
the growing and _ over- 
whelming importance of the 
capital. The eldest son of 
the heir to the throne ought 
obviously to be Duke of 
London, and that title ought 
to be hall-marked for ever 
purpose. The 


order of the royal hierarchy 


for that 
would then be marked out 
as King of England, Prince 
of Wales, and Duke of 
London. Luckily, 
the Prince of Wales 
The two 
be 
created dukes by the names 
of the capitals of the other 
kingdoms—Dukes of Edin- 
burgh and Dublin. This 
should gratify the suscepti- 
bilities of the Scots and 
It is a pity that the 
coronation was not marked 


more- 
over, 
has three sons. 


younger ones might 


Irish. 


by these creations, 


Why it was Not Done. 
—The reason why it was 
the 
essentially domestic views 


not done is_ solely 
of our Royal Family. There 
is always difficulty in bring- 
ing up royal princes without 
spoiling them, and Prince 
Edward, though a wonder- 
fully good child considering, 
believes most thoroughly in 
his own importance. 
Neither the King nor the 
Prince of Wales wish this opinion to be 
encouraged too much during childhood. The 
same view which sent the Prince of Wales 
into the navy as a middy to work his way up 
is in Operation now. 
Edward and his brothers are to be kept under 


discipline and the orders of their nurses. 


For the present Prince 


This is good ; but on the other hand, a royal 
patent might be issued annexing the title of 
Duke of London to the position. 


The Princesse de Courlande. — Mdlle. 
Frangoise de Jancourt, who was married the 
other day to the Prince de Courlande, is a 
daughter of the Marquise de Jancourt and a 
niece of Mrs. Hartmann, the venerable tenant 


Is a daughter of Mr. 
Cheylesmore in 1892 when as Colonel Herbert Eaton he was 
commanding the Grenadier Guards 


Week by Week. 


THE NEW LADY CHEYLESMORE 


Francis French of New York. 


of White Lodge, who is such a favourite with 
the Royal Family. The marquise and Mrs. 


Hartmann were coheiresses of the huge 


fortune left by their father, who was a 


wealthy manufacturer, and mademoiselle 
reputed to be one of the wealthiest 
heiresses in Paris. She had scores of French 


admirers, but as she was a Protestant and the 


was 


French aristocrats, on the other hand, are 
very Catholic, both the lady and her doz 
were carried off by a German. The prince is 
certainly a German, but Gallic self- 
esteem will not be soothed by the knowledge 


that he is a widower. 


rich 
Mdlle. de Jancourt was 
well known is London, where she was fre- 


quently the guest of Mrs. Hartmann. 
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She married Lord 
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AND COUNTRY 


Ryde Regatta. — One 
of the principal events 
of the week is the Ryde 
Regatta. From the racing 


point of view this is usually 
a very good one; in fact, 
second to none in the four 
seas except that of Cowes. 
The simple reason is that 
the fleet of yachts which 
have been competing off 
Cowes move round to Ryde 
On 
other hand, very often their 


quite naturally. the 
owners do not accompany 
them but send them simply 
under the charge of the 
racing captain, and a very 
large percentage of the 
cruising yachts also prove 
defaulters, so that socially 
the Ryde Regatta cannot 
be compared to that of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron of 
last week. It is very good 
fun, however, for those who 


do go. 


Royal Victoria Yacht 
Club.—The R.V.Y.C. which 
holds the regatta is not so 
old as the R.Y.S. 
originally started some fifty- 
eight years ago when the 


It was 


Queen and Prince Consort 
first of all came to reside 
at Osborne House on its 
complction by 
Cubitt. The inhabitants of 
the island felt that they 
would like to commemorate 
and 
with 


Messrs. 


this event somehow, 
after cons ultation 
Prince Consort © it 
decided to 


yacht club at Ryde under royal patronage. 


was 
start a new 
The foundation stone of the clubhouse was 
formally laid by Prince Consort under the 
eyes of Queen Victoria in 1844 and it was 
completed by the following year. 


More about the R.V.Y.C.—The R.V.Y.C. 
is generally known as the “ Red Squadron ’ 
as opposed to the ‘“‘ White Squadron,” the 
R-Y-S. 
Admiralty and its captains Co not carry the 


Its ships are not recognised by the 


Admiralty warrant. In consequence the 
yachts fly the red ensign with a V.R. and 
crown in the centre of the Union Jack in the 
corner of the flag, and the burgee is red with 


the same badge. 
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Lady Clementine Walsh.—Lady Clemen- 
tine Walsh is the wife of Mr. Arthur Walsh, 
the eldest son of Lord Ormathwaite. He was 
formerly in the Life Guards and the House of 


SIR HENRY DE BATHE 


Who is always a conspicuous figure during the Canterbury Week, was 
His eldest son married Mrs. 
Langtry in 1899. One of his daughters is the wife of Col. Harry McCalmont 
and another is married to Mr. Harry Lawson, son of the proprietor of the 


formerly a colonel in the Scots Guards. 
‘Daily Telegraph ” 


Commons, and has held one or two appoint- 
ments in the household. He was recently 
appointed gentleman usher. Lady Clemen- 
tine is the sister of the Marquis Camden 
and daughter of the late peer. Her mother 
was a great-aunt of the present Duke of Marl- 
borough and a sister of Lord Edward Spencer 
Churchill. Her name was Lady Clementine, 
and she gave it to her daughter. Lady 
Clementine is a pretty woman with straight 
features and good eyes. Her handwriting is 
singularly pretty and neat. She spent a good 
deal of her childhood abroad at the Villa 
Clementine, Cannes. 


Lady Ormathwaite. —Through his mother 
Captain Arthur Walsh was intimately con- 
nected with the Court, and no doubt ther 
influence helped his appointments. She was 
a sister of the grand old Duke of Beaufort, 
whose sons were at onetime in closest attend- 
ance on the Queen and Prince of Wales, 
while the duke himself was Master of the 
Horse. A sister, Lady Geraldine Somerset, 
was lady in waiting to the late Duchess of 
Cambridge, and another sister married the 
1st Earl of Londesborough, who was for years 
an intimate friend of the then Prince of Wales. 
When we consider further that the Somersets 
are descended from ‘fold John of Gaunt, 
time-honoured Lancaster,” and in consequence 
bear the lions of England and the lilies of 
France on their shield, there is little more to 
be said. 


Lady Margaret Charteris. — If Lady 
Margaret Charteris, #ée Butler, daughter ot 
the last Earl of Glengall, had been a boy, or 
if the earldom had been older in creation, she 
would now be Countess of Glengall in her 
own right. Or it may be justly argued that if 
the extinction had come later in the reign of 
Queen Victoria the earldom would have been 
renewed in favour of Lady Margaret, as was 
done in many similar cases with regard to 
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heiresses. Lady Mar- 
garet, however, inhe- 
rited all the family 
estates in Ireland, 
including Castle Cahir 
in county Tipperary, 
from which the second 
title of the family, 
Viscount Cahir, was 
taken, and at present 
her pied a terre in 
London is one of the 
fine houses on the 
north side of Grosvenor 
Square. Lady Mar- 
garet is a lady of 
“culture and  accom- 
plishments. She has 
known great trouble 
and has long been a 
widow. Her eldest 
son (who should be 
Viscount Cahir) was 
one of the many scions 
of our noble families 
who served in South 
Africa in the Trans- 
vaal War. He is 
remotely in the suc- 
cession to the earldom 
of Wemyss and March, 
which is one of the 
huge bunch of titles which got separated up 
among various heirs, male, female, and general, 
when the celebrated old Duke of Queensberry 
(Horace Walpole’s Earl 
of March and _ also 
known as “Old Q of 
Piccadilly ”) died. 


' Lafayette 


New Peeress.— 
The new Countess of 
Kimberley, who used to 
be known as Lady 
Wodehouse, is a very 
charming woman, per- 
fectly unaffected, most 
good-natured, and an 
excellent hostess. 
Hitherto. she. and hes 
husband have not been 
seen very much in 
London because they 
both preferred the 
country. He is devoted 
to sport and she is very 
fond of boating. At 
different times they have 
stayed a good deal on 
the river near Marlow. 
As the death duties are 
heavy it is probable that 
they will continue to 
live at Witton for a 
while, and the fine old 
family place, Kimberley 
House near Wymond- 
ham, will be shut up 
or let. Next year they 
intend to entertain in 
Lowndes Square. 


A Dorset Peeress.— 
Lord and Lady Digby 
willlater entertain shoot- 
ing parties on their 
Dorsetshire estate, Min- 
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terne, near CerneAbbas. At present they 
arein Scotland. Lady Digby possesses great 
beauty and charm. Lord Digby had been many 
years a bachelor before he succumbed to her 
attractions. The wedding took place withina 
few years after his succession to the title. Lady 
Digby is a daughter of Mr. Albert Hood and 
a niece of Viscount Hood, and_ she is 
descended from the celebrated Admiral Hood 
of the eighteenth century. She was quite a 
girl when she married. Lord Digby is 
enormously rich and Lady Digby knows how 
to employ this wealth not only for social but 
also for charitable purposes. She is devoted 
to her young son. 

The Famous Hamilton Necklace. — 
Amongst the most perfect pieces of jewellery 
which have escaped the acquisitive American 
is the famous Hamilton necklace bought by 
Lord Nelson a century ago as a love token for 
the beautiful Lady Hamilton. At Naples the 
fair and frail owner flaunted it frequently at 
rout or reception, and she brought it with her 
to England on her return. Since then it has 
changed hands many times. The late Sir Henry 
Meux was the last purchaser, and fashionable 
folk had many opportunities of envying Lady 
Meux such a unique possession, Lady Meux 
was well known in society as Miss Valérie 
Langdon before she. was marricd to Sir 
Henry in 1878, and when he died a couple 
of years ago and left her an ¢normous fortune 
society continued to welcome Lady Meux for 
her own admirable qualities not merely as 
the wealthiest of widows and the lucky owner 
of Volodyovski. Lady Meux was always 
devoted to charitable work, and ‘after her 
husband's death she continued to contribute 
extensively to the many organisations which 
appeal to the benevolent. 


THE MARCHIONESS OF HEADFORT 
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Count2ss of Pembroke.—The Countess of 
Pembroke, whose husband is undoubtedly first 
favourite for the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, 
would make a splendid and handsome vice- 
reine. She is a sister of the Earl of Durham 
and has inherited a large share of the good 
looks of the family which appear conspicuously 
in her sister, the Duchess of Leeds, and her 
three brothers, Lord Durham, Mr. Francis 
Lambton, and Captain Hedworth Lambton. 
Pretty Lady Dunglass is her niece. The Irish 
are notoriously fond of beauty and sport, 
Such a handsome and sporting family assem- 
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bled at the viceregal lodge could not fail 
to please. Lord Pembroke himself, known 
formerly as the “ Handsome Herbert,” would 
head the party well. Lord Herbert, the eldest 
son and heir, is a keen hunting man. Itis not 
so long ago that he was brought to grief by 
wire while hunting in the Windsor district 
with the drag, but luckily the accident did not 
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prove serious. All the Lambtons are sporting 
and Lord Durham is one of the pillars of the 
Jockey Club. ‘The Irish lieutenancy, more- 
over, requires wealth. A lieutenant who dues 
not spend money like water on his stud, his 
kennels, and his entertainments is not likely to 
be popular. He and his family must present 
a brave appearance at Leopardstown as well 
as at the Castle. Lord Pembroke is a rich 
man, part of whose wealth is derived from 
Irish estates. Lady Pembroke’s jewels are 
magnificent. They are the very couple to 
catch the good feeling of the Irish. 


Speaight 


THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH’S TWO SONS 


The Marquis of Blandford and Lord Ivor Spencer-Churchill 
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Countess of Oranmore. — The Countess 
of Oranmore and Browne and her husband 
will spend a good portion of the autumn in Scot- 
land on their Scotch estates. Lady Oranmore 
is decidedly good-looking and clever. She 
made a delightful bride and not long ago showed that she 
possessed considerable theatrical talent. Her performance in J/oney 
at the Albert Hall was distinctly good. She has not been married 
long ; in fact, her wedding was one of the chief social events of last 
year, and her little son, the Hon. Geoffrey Dominick Browne, will 
not reach the enormous age of one year till October 21. She was 
a Ponsonby, a daughter of the Earl of Bessborough, and has the 
curious Irish name of Olwen. 


Brownes in the Peerage.—There are no Browns in the peerage, 
at least none own up, and we will not inquire too curiously, But 
there are many Brownes. In Ireland Browne is an 
illustrious name, and the combination, Dominick Browne, 
which is a very favourite one in the families concerned, 
is an obvious inheritance from some Spanish ancestor 
who was cast away on the coast of Ireland with the 
relics of the Armada and accommodated himself to the 
situation. Browne is the surname of the families of 
the Marquis of Sligo, the Earl of Kenmare, Lord Kil- 
maine, and, with Guthrie tacked on to the end of it, of 
Lord Oranmore. The Bishop of Bristol is another 
“Browne in the peerage,” but his lordship is a York- 
shireman, not an Irishman. 


Another Browne Peerage.—As a matter of fact 
another peerage will one day at some remote time be 
annexed by the great Irish Browne clan. This is the 
peerage of Clanricarde. The heir-presumptive under a 
special remainder to the Marquis of Clanricarde’s eirl- 
dom of Clanricarde is the Marquis of Sligo. The 
marquisate of Clanricarde becomes extinct with the 
present holder—well known both on account of the 
turbulence of his tenants and his own skill at 
skating—but the earldom goes to the other 
marquis, though whether it will be the present 
Lord Sligo or his brother, Lord Ulick Browne, 
or the latter’s eldest son, Captain Ulick y 
Browne, time alone will show. The 
Brownes have also married far and wide 
among the English nobility. 


The Duke of Cambridge’s 
Granddaughter. — Mrs. Charles 
Edward Archibald Watkin 


Hamilton, who obtained from 
Mr. Justice Jeune the other 
day an order for restitu- 
tion of conjugal rights, 

is the daughter of 
Rear-Admiral 
FitzGeorge, and 
therefore the 
granddaughter of 
the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. She was 
married in 1897 
at St. Peter's, 
Eaton Square, to 
Mr Watkin 
Hamilton, the 
eldest son and 
heir of Sir Ed- 
ward = Archibald 
Hamilton, 4th 
baronet, of the Mount, Middlesex, and of Iping, near Midhurst. 
The wedding was a very pretty one, and among the presents were 
valuable gifts from the King, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
the late Duke of Coburg, and the Duke of Cambridge. There is 
one child of the marriage, a son, who has been named Augustus 
FitzGeorge, and was born in 1898. The Hamiltons are an offshoot 
of the Duke of Abercorn’s family. William Hamilton of Chilston 
Park, Kent, brother to James, 6th Earl of Abercorn, married a 
daughter of Sir Thomas Colepeper, and was the grandfather of Sir 
John Hamilton, who was created a baronet in 1776 for the gallantry 
and professional skill which he had displayed at the siege of Quebec. 
A second baronetcy was conferred in 1819 on Sir John’s second son, 
Admiral Hamilton, who received the gold medal for cutting out 
H.M.S. Hermione from under the batteries of Porto Cavallo. 
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Lady Penrhyn.—Lady Penrhyn is the 
wife of the owner of the Bethesda quarries, 
where there has been so much trouble. She 
was the daughter of the Rev. Henry Glynne, 
the brother of the late Mrs. Gladstone, and 
she and her sister are the last of the Glynnes. Lord Penrhyn, it 
may: be observed, was never a follower of Mr. Gladstone, and his 
experiences with his miners were not calculated to make him change 
his views. Lady Penrhyn is a well-known London hostess. Her 
garden parties and balls are much desired. It is rare for a London 
house in a fashionable quarter to have a garden, but Mortimer House, 
just out of Belgrave Square, is in this happy position. Lady Penrhyn 
has naturally suffered much anxiety over the violence of the miners. 


Penrhyn Castle.—Penrhyn Castle must arrest the eye of every 
traveller who passes through Bangor, for it is one of 
the finest houses 
in Wales, and in 


+! the matter of 
splendour and 
luxury can cer- 


tainly hold its own 
against all—even 
Cardiff Castle, the 
gorgeous seat of 
Lord Bute. It is 
crammed full 
of costly art 
treasures and is a 
veritable museum. 
Lord Penrhyn isa 
tall, spare man of 
decided character 
who prefers to 
manage his own 
property instead of 
being dicta‘ed to 
by others. He is 
a constant patron 
of the turf, races 


himself a good 
deal, and is a 
member of the 


Jockey and Turf 
clubs. His wealth 
is very great and 
chiefly came from 
slates, but it has 
been managed so 
well that—as he 
has shown — he 
can shut up_ his 
quarries and not 
feel the loss, 


Lady Bel- 
haven.—Lady 
Belhaven and 


Stenton, the wife 
of the chairman of 
the Scotch coal 
combine, is the 
daughter of the 
late Legh Rich- 
mond, whose arms 
appear on _ the 
great stained glass 
window in the hall 
of Lord Belhaven’s house in Lennox Gardens alongside with his 
own and those of his cousin, Viscount Dillon, and his relations, the 
Udnys of Aberdeenshire. 


Lafayette 
AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 


Peerage of Belhaven.—The baronies of Belhaven and Stenton 
have had some remarkable vicissitudes in consequence of the intro- 
duction into the grant of the essentially Scotch remainder, “to heirs 
whatsoever.” One remarkable fact is that the present holder is not 
descended from the original baron at all. His Jine came in conse- 
quence of a marriage by a purely Scotch rule, too complicated to 
describe, and he is not even descended from that marriage. More- 
over, he is only remotely connected with the last baron, and the 
latter, who was an army surgeon, was but remotely connected with 
his predecessor, 
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A Great Irishman.—For the last seven 
years at least—perhaps for a much longer 
period—Lord Ashbourne, the popular Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, has been the most 
influential personage in the public life of the 
Irish capital. He probably knows more about 
Ireland than any other living man, with the 
possible exception of Mr. Timothy Healy, 


LOUISE, THE ONLY DAUGHTER OF SIR THOMAS AND 


LADY TROWBRIDGE 


and his party has grown into the habit of 
relying implicitly upon his advice. His retire- 
ment would indeed create an appalling 
vacuum in the Unionist administration, But 
he is close upon sixty-five, and he shows signs 
of the storm and stress of his thirty years 
struggle in the maelstrom of Irish politics. 
Lord Ashbourne can look back with some 
pride upon a strenuous career, for he has 
made his position by 
sheer ability and per- 


severance. Forty 
years ago he was 
neither rich nor 
honoured. He was 


plain Edward Gibson, 
ex-student of Old 
Trinity, with a keen, 
intellectual face, a 
reputation as a 
debater from _ the 
College Historical 
Society, and a more 
than average know- 
ledge of the law. 
But he was even 
then fast making a 
reputation at the Irish 
Bar, where he was 
followed by his 
younger brother, the 
yet more brilliant 
John Gibson, now 
the ablest lawyer on 
the Bench at the 
Four Courts. 


LADY WARWICK'S SECOND SON, 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Lord Ashbourne’s First Election.—In his 
earlier days Lord Ashbourne was not persona 
grata with his party leaders, though his alma 
mater was proud of 
her brilliant son. 
Ican recollect what a 
struggle there was 
over his first nomina- 
tion for Dublin Uni- 
versity. The official 
candidate — whose 
name I have forgotten 
—was a nominee of 
Lord Cairns. But the 
university would have 
none of him, and in 
spite of his influential 
sponsors he was un- 
able even to get a 
hearing. His meet- 
ings were the noisiest 
ever held in Dublin, 
and at one of them a 
learned wag—I after- 
wards heard it was 
the late Professor 
Haughton —created a 
veritable flutter. 
Directly the Cairns 
man began his speech 
the professor let loose 
a swarm of pigeons 
into the hall, and in 
the uproar that ensued 
the voice of a foghorn 
would have been blank 
silence. Gibson; I 
need hardly say, was 
triumphantly elected, 
and his subsequent 
career justified the choice. 


Speaight 


A Convert to Christian Science.—Before 
her marriage Lady Ashbourne was a Miss 
Colles, and she came of a good county 
family though her people were neither very 
wealthy nor very distinguished. She is 
extremely good-natured but a martyr to ill- 
health. When Christian Science became 
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fashionable a few years ago Lady Ashbourne 
persuaded herself that the new faith had con- 
quered her ailments. As aresult her drawing- 
room became quite a rallying point for the 
Dublin disciples of Mrs. Mary B. Eddy, while 
Lady Ashbourne’s daughters and her great 
friend, Mrs. John Atkinson, also showed 
symptoms of benevolent neutrality. That 
drawing-room, by the way, has more than 
once entertained the greatest in the land, for 
the Viceroy himself and Lady Cadogan have 
not disdained to hold court under the Lord 
Chancellor’s roof in Merrion Square. Apropos 
of Courts, I see that two of Lady Ashbourne’s 
daughters—Mrs. Orde-Powlett and Miss Violet 
Gibson—were amongst the coronation guests 
invited to the Abbey, while one of her sons, 
Mr. Edward Gibson acted as train-bearer to 
his father, who, of course, took part in the 
procession in right of his office. Her eldest 
son, Mr. William Gibson, was also one of 
the privileged few. He, it may be remem- 
bered, married a Mdlle. de Montbrison five 
or six years ago and has since been living 
in the beautiful Holmwood district near 
Dorking. 


The ‘‘Wardale” of Wootton Bassett.— 
On the magnificent Meux estate in Wiltshire 
a weird custom obtains under which the 
tenants are annually quit of their tithe on the 
performance of a mysterious ceremony known 
as “wardale.” Solemn oaths are taken, a notch 


‘is cut in a hazel wand, and the whole winds 


up with a tenants’ dinner. The wand is 
rather like a lath, and the present one dates 
back about 170 years. How many years its 
predecessors went back nobody knows, for 
the origin of the custom is_ prehistoric. 
Legend attributes it to an abbot of olden 
time who remitted the Church’s due so long 
as the “wardale” rite was duly performed. 
His successors tried all sorts of tricks to pre- 
vent its due performance and avoid the grant, 
but the wary Wiltshiremen were always equal 
to the occasion, and right through the cen- 
turies the court of “‘wardale” has met in its 
proper season to hold the tenants free of 
tithe. 


Visitors at Spa.—The authorities of Spa 
have wisely arranged their programme of 
autumn attractions with a view to catering for 
a large influx of British, colonial, and Ameri- 
can visitors after the coronation. The pic- 
turesque Bataille de 
Fleurs is fixed for 
the 15th inst., and 
the most important 
of the race meetings 
takes place later as 
well as the inter- 
national lawn tennis 
tournament. Several 
Russian grand dukes 
have rented villas at 
Spa, and the season, 
though late, bids fair 
to be a record one. 
The climate of Spa 
at this period of the 
year is delightful, and 
one can always 
manage to obtain 
there a maximum of 
pleasure at a mini- 
mum of cost. It is 
important to note that 
you can dine one 
evening in London 
and enjoy a déjeuner 
next day at Spa. 


Reid 
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Lady Coleridge in her Coronation Robes. 


Bassano 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS. 


us ocation” has been a serviceable word ever since Jack Falstaff 
patented it for Pecksniff. I remember an ex-colonial bishop— 


a “returned empty ” as we used to call the 
tribe in those days—thus advising, as vicar 
of a West Riding city, one of his curates. 
‘‘T have been offered a living in Lincoln- 
shire, my lord, and I should like to have 
your advice about accepting it.” “ What is 
the net income?” asked the bishop. “A 
little under £200 a year and a_ house.” 
“ But you have nearly that already. | don’t 
think that’s a call, Mr. ”» But what 
call, you ask, had this unctuous prelate or 


his curate to enter the ministry originally 
upon a pittance of £100 a year? To this 
I answer there is such a thing as a negative 
as well as a positive call—an avocation as 
well as a vocation, to which, perhaps, the 
churches owe numberless recruits. It is 
true this avocation is not often expressed 
as frankly as Mr. Booker T. Washington’s 
Alabama Coon expressed it. In Uf from 
Slavery: an Autobiography} Mr. Booker 
T. Washington, not a pure negro only 
but a born slave, gives the story, as edify- 
ing as it is interesting, of his strenuous 
and beneficent life, and especially of his 
successful struggles to raise his race. But 
his race reminds you of Lever’s O’Grady :— 


I haven't a janius for work, 
It was niver the gift of the Gradys ; 
But I'd make a most iligant Turk— 
For I'm fond of tobacco and ladies. 


And one of them, says Mr. Booker Wash- 
ington, while working on a sweltering day 
in a cotton field expressed his avocation 
in this pathetic appeal to his Maker: “O 
Lawd, de cotton am so grassy, de work am 
so hard, and de sun am so hot dat I 
believe dis ’ere darky am called to preach.” 
Nevertheless, in the Alabama school for 
training negroes, which owes its establish- 
ment and its success to Mr. Booker 
Washington, the pupils have to work with 
their hands as well as with their heads. 
They are taught all trades so effectively 
that they have built most of the school 
buildings, and are capable of planning, 
building, and equipping down to the 
minutest detail a New York mansion. 
Apropos of technical and_ practical 
education you will not find anywhere more 
seasonable and suggestive addresses on this 
subject than those in Mr. Burdon Haldane’s 
Education and Empire? Mr. Haldane, 
however, seems to me to forget that 
England must cease to be England before 
she can adopt the excellent German 
models he proposes to her. We make 
all our slow advances in the precise way 
satirised by Elia in his account of the 
Chinese discovery of the art of roasting 
pork ; and this groping, inductive mode 
of progress is still further retarded in the 
case of education by the religious difficulty. 
The Liliputian controversy between our 
Big-endians and Little-endians inevitably 


A Débutante’s Chatter: 
The Morning After. 


Scene: A young lady's room; the morn is well 
advanced. Madge, a pretty girl and youthful, is 
discovered in a charming déshabille drinking tea 
while she chats with her older and sedater confi- 


dential friend, Lucy. 


Yes, last night’s was my first ball, Lucy dear, 
And oh! how sweet it was—what heaps of 
Well, yes, I do feel rather tired and queer, [fun. 
But then I danced, you know, long after one, 


I really think I made some conquests, too. 


Ah Lucy ! how you curl your lips and smile ; 
You ought to know I would not fib to you— 


I may learn that art in a little while. 
And now—I think—I did look very well. 


Old Lady Maud, who is so hard to please, 
Said more than once, ma chére, I was the belle 
Of all the evening. Ah now, dear, don’t tease, 


You know as well as I that Lady Maud, 


Although her sight perhaps is growing weak, 
Has still great taste—-she speat her life abroad— 
. And twice she kissed me warmly on each 


cheek, 


I don’t know how you can think balls are dull ; 
I think there’s nothing sweeter on this earth 
Than just to have one’s dancing programme 


full 


And think of nothing else but dance and 


mirth, 


‘Then, Lucy dear, how swiftly pass the hours, 
And how gallant the men are—oh! how nice 


After a dance to sit among the flowers— 
To flirt! dear no—to chat and eat an ice, 


Heizho! ’tis sad that balls should ever end, 
Things seem so stupid and so dull to-day, 
Only ’tis very sweet to have a friend 
Like you to list to all one’s got to say. 
So much there is to talk about you know, 


And yet I scarce can think of aught to tell; 


I’d like to set my thoughts all in a row 
Just like those pins or even half as well. 


I’m sure no girl was half so nicely dressed 


Or looked as well as I did at the ball. 


Of course, Kate Johnson looked her very best, 


But then you know she is so very small, 
Yet for her size she has enough of cheek. 


Don’t slang! but, Lucy, if you saw the minx 
Your own sweet temper, even, she would pique. 


A lot indeed about herself she thinks ! 


With my pet partner she danced half the night, 
And just to see the way she talked and smiled 
You’d think she was six feet at least in height, 
Although beside him she looked quite a child. 


She’s pretty, I admit, but then she should 
Have some sense of proportion in a dance, 


And not aspire to waltz with men who would 


Make model heroes for an old romance, 


And Captain Percy is just such a one, 


So tall and handsome, with such winning 


ways, 


But why, dear, do you smile—where is the fun? 
Upon my word he merits more than praise: 
But, what! you are not serious? who would 


dream 


Of such a thing? they are engaved, you say ! 
Ah, Lucy! do not laugh; please pass the 


creain—_ 


Engaged !—dear me, I’Il talk no more to-day. 


W. O’LEARY CURTIS. 
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results in half-roasted eggs. By the way, the most interesting essay 
in the book, ‘‘Science and Religion,” is also, unfortunately, the 


most irrelevant, since you cannot even 
conceive any of the churches accepting its 
concusions as a solution of the religious 
difficulty. 

The truth is, as you find it in another 
book no less interesting than opportune, 
State Intervention in English Educa- 
zion,’ that no Church cares for education 
for its own sake. An old law of the 
eleventh century quoted by Mr. de Mont- 
morency, enjoining education solely in the 
interests of the Church, expresses the 
natural standpoint of all churches, and 
the paralysing effect of this policy from 
the days of the Restoration to the end 
of the eighteenth century is clearly 
demonstrated in this “short history.” It 
comes upon you with a shock to be told 
upon the expert authority of Mr. de 
Montmorency that “the eighteenth century 
in the mass was more brutal and _ less 
religious, far more ignorant, and far less 
moral than the English middle ages. These 
ages left to the age of the Reformation 
educational possibilities that were reck- 
lessly squandered, though it is only just 
to the Tudor period to suggest that the 
clerical movement against the Lollards 
and the struggle for educational supre- 
macy had already more than a century 
before the Reformation struck a heavy 
blow at general education in England.” 

Mr. H. G. Wells has given us yet 
another book in Zhe Sea Lady.’ The 
story delighted me as it appeared from 
month to month in Pearsons Magazine, 
and here it isin handsome type to range on 
one’s shelf with Mr. Wells’s other volumes, 
which I find from a flyleaf has up to this 
date totalled to the unlucky number of 
thirteen. Not one of these thirteen novels 
but has given us infinite pleasure. The 
sea lady is a mermaid who comes out 
of the water at Sandwich and is taken 
into the house of a kind family, where 
she persuades the hostess that she wants 
to find her soul. The havoc she creates 
in masculine hearts is told with abundant 
humour and not without that dash of 
science which we always expect from 
Mr. Wells thrown in. Zhe Sea Lady is 
a delightful volume for seaside reading, 

MILES BARRY. 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS, 


or the first time in its career the 
Savoy Opera Company has gone 
on tour. Nobody understands the tour- 
ing business so well, and few managers 
have made so much money as the 
house of Carte ; but the parent com- 
pany has always devoted itself to 
London, while, per contra, it is only 
within the last few years that a touring 
company was heard in the metropolis. 
But the times change and on Monday 
the Savoy company opened at Bristol 
with Merrie England. 


~he occasion is altogether remark- 
able, and demands more than a 
passing notice. Savoy opera has now 
been before the public for seven-and- 
twenty years, for it was in 1875 that 
Trial by Jury was produced. In a 
quarter of a century much has happened. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. Carte have 
both joined the majority and Mr. 
Gilbert alone remains of that brilliant 
trio who created what for a better name 
we have all agreed to call Savoy opera. 


t divers times the Savoy has shown 
symptoms of desiring to make 
experiments, but none of these have 
been particularly successful. Latterly 
it has swung back to the original 
methods, for Mr. Basil Hood and Mr. 
Edward German have managed to 
produce in Merrie England and its 
immediate predecessor something very 
like Gilbert and Sullivanism. Mr. 
Gilbert’s humour is, of course, so 
individualistic that any attempt to 
develop it must necessarily fail, and 
in the hands of other librettists than 
its creator it is by the very necessity of 
the case the merest imitation. 


Bt Savoy opera does not consist of 
adherence to Mr. Gilbert’s topsy- 
turvy view of life. It is essentially a 
musical setting of a pretty and 
humorous story which any 
schoolgirl can see and hear 
and which is not dull, Your 
average musical comedy has 
muny indecencies interpolated 
—for what else are the pointed 
references to that nether world 
which if treated seriously is 
tabooed ? Just consider how 
the Savoy got over the difficulty 
of being decent without being 
dismal. So far as | remember 
the Savoy has rarely if ever 
put a girlin tights to look like 
a boy, and rightly too. A girl 
can never be made to look 
like a boy and in nine cases 
out of ten she is simply hideous 
in such a garb, The Savoy 
was a pioneer in this direction 
and it has lived to see the 
stage boy crushed out except 
in pantomime, where (without 
being in the slightest degree 
prudish) I long for the day 
when she will be banished. 


AURELIE REVY AS 
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Asim the Savoy has always tried 

to tella consecutive and interest- 
ing story. This is directly opposed to 
the whole theory of musical comedy. 
I know of a recent case where a 
young librettist’s work was deliberately 
carved and cut about by his manager 
who had in his mind a clear intention 
cf producing a variety conglomerate 
where you can drop in at any time 
during the evening and become amused 
at once—entirely without reference to 
the story. Coherence and after- 
dinnerism are net partners. 


I am told that to reman a devotee 
to the Savoy traditions is to write 
oneself down an old fogey. Perhaps | 
am an old fogey (though not fir 
want of seeing every new form of 
entertainment that is being pro- 
duced); but I confess that I got 
more entertainment out of a second 
visit to Merrie England, to say 
nothing of its many predecessors, 
than I ever did by going a second 
time to a musical comedy. [| 
am sure, on the other hand, that 
the public likes musical comedy, 
so that I shall not quarrel with the 
manager who produces it; but to 
me personally it is merely stupid 
and boring save for the witty songs 
which such writers as Mr. Adrian 
Ross can interpolate. How can 
there be any unity ina piece which is 
hammered together by five or six 
composers, by the man who writes 
atenth-rate melodramaticscc nario, 
by half-a-dozen young gentlemen 
who produce the “lyrics,” to say 


nothing of the stage manager 
who knocks the whole thing 


together aided by his stage car- 
penter, and by the individual 
members of the syndicate who in 
many cases run these shows for 
reasons that need not be here 
detailed ? 


he Savoy opera has brought 
me more pleasure during 
the last twenty years than any 
other form of entertainment, and 
I was immensely interested to find 
that I returned to it the other 
night with almost the same delight 
—for one does get dé/ayé in 
the theatre—I felt in the days 
when my experience of entertain- 
’ ments was a great deal less than 
it is now. The company is as 
good as any I remember at the 
Savoy. Miss Brandram as Queen 
Elizabeth sings as well as ever 
she did, while so recent a recruit 
as Miss Agnes Fraser, though 
not so good asinger as some of 
her predecessors, is more in the 
picture than almost any prima 
donna I can remember. Mr. Lytton 
again is out of sight the best all- 
round artist on the English-speak- 
ing opera stage. 


TEES ANE EE 


H ave you seen Evcrhart, 

the hoop manipu- 
lator? Everhart is an 
American of German extrac- 
tion and was, I believe, 
originally a juggler. One 
day he saw the possibilit es 
of a hoop—he uses an 
ordinary bicycle rim—and 
in the course of five years 
he has devoted his tine to 
that hoop to some purpose. 
He makes it speak for 
him, act for him, run for 
him, walk for him, dance 
for him, and curtsey for 
him ; in fact, it can do any- 


thing at his will, It is 
exceedingly interesting to 
watch the power which 
this young man has got 
over his wooden hoop. 
Everhart, who has_ been 
appearing with great 


success at the Hippodrome, will shortly go on 
tour, so that my readers throughout the 
country will have an opportunity of seeing 
for themselves how clever he is. 


Toone. capital performance at the Hippo- 

drome given by Mr. Sam Elton, who 
is also an American, is interesting as show- 
ing the ingenuity by which the good old 
knockabout business can be treated. Nothing 
excites the risible qualities of an audience as 
the instinct in the primitive man and in all 
children for absolute destruction. It may be 
extraordinarily idiotic, but every audience I 
have seen will shriek with delight to see a 
dozen plates smashed into a thousand atoms. 
Mr. Elton goes through the whole bag of 
tricks with great zest. 


r. Frank Allen, the manager of the 
Hippodrome, knows everything that 

there is to be known about a circus business. 
He comes from the north of England. Mr. 
Allen, who live at Kingston, is a great golfer. 


[eee al - fresco entertainer is having a 

great time at the seaside. Among the 
troupes familiar to holiday makers is that of the 
Yashmaks, who are very good. It is not easy 
always to ascertain the identity of those 
troubadours, but that only adds to the 
interest. 


THE GREAT HOOP MANIPULATOR 


EVERHART. 

M: George F. Stephenson, the popular 
stage manager of the Apollo Theatre, 

is a man of many parts ; in fact, it might with 

justice be said of him that he is a “ handy 

man,” as he served ten years in the mercantile 

marine, beginning as an apprentice and 


MR. FRANK ALLEN 


working his way up to the position of second 
officer. He abandoned this calling to follow 
the theatrical profession. After playing many 
leading parts in musical comedy and drama 
with marked success he took up a position as 
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assistant stage manager, 
and after producing many 
plays for provincial com- . 


panics he attracted the 
attenuon of Mr. George 


Edwardes, who appointed 
him stage manager of the 
Apollo Theatre, where he 
assisted in the production 
of the very popular musical 
comedy, Aztty Grey, 
and later of the 7hree 
Little Maids, both of which 
plays have met with un- 
qualified success. Heis not 
only a stage manager in the 
general sense of the term 
but has proved his versa- 
tility by playing at a 
moment’s notice, in the 
absence of the principals, 
the parts of Mr. Maurice 
Farkoa and Mr. G. P. 
Huntley, gaining the hearty 
applause of the audience in each of the 
characters given. 


r. Clive Holland has written a Japanese 
play called 7ze Heart of O Hana San, 
which is to be produced at Bournemouth 
next Wednesday. Miss Mab Paul, lately 
playing Gladys Cunningham in 7he Lord of 
His House, will be the O Hana San, The 
play is in two acts and deals with the tragic 
side of an Anglo-Japanese marriage. 


t was Mr, Edward Terry who “ discovered,” 
so far as Londoners are concerned, Mr, 
Marsh Allen, whose picture taken in his 
dressing-room is given on this page. How 
good Mr. Allen is as ‘‘ Clemmy, my boy!” in 
Sweet Lavender. Few beginners have 
struck me so pleasantly as he did, and 
he was equally good in A Royal Family 
at the Court. He has been thrown away in 
the pieces in which he has more recently 
appeared. 


Gir Collette, who is touring in Scotland, 


celebrated at the Theatre Royal, 
Glasgow, on August 4 his gooth _ per- 


formance of What Happened to Jones, in 
which as the Yankee “bagman” he _ has 
achieved a success equal to that which he 
made in Zhe Colonel, He returns to England 
in the autumn. 


THE YASHMAKS AT PLEASURE RESORTS 
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Miss Isa Bowman, who will play in ‘There and Back” on Tour. 


Robinson 


Miss Isa Bowman has after a long spell of pantomime and musical comedy work gone in for comedy. She will presently start on tour to play the leading part (played 

in London by Miss Beatrice Ferrar) in There and Back. Miss Nellie Bowman, after a year's tour as the Casino Girl, is now playing the name part in La Poupée in one 

of Mr, Ben Greet’s numerous companies. The third sister, Miss Empsie Bowman, has just severed a long association with the Ben Greet companies and is now playing 
Miss Edna May’s part in Kitty Grey on tour 
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A BAND OF COSMOPOLITAN WARRIORS. 


A very picturesque exercise is that of the ancient 
Roman soldiers in full uniform. Picked men were 
selected, while the clothes are historically correct. 
The same remarks apply to the dress of other nations. 
Indeed, the company expended over 3,000 dollars in 
securing the costumes alone. Not only clothes but the 
guns and weapons used were specially obtained, often 
at great trouble and expense. In fact, every little 
detail has been carefully studied to make a picturesque 
and accurate representation of a group of forvign 
soldiers. As a rule seventeen men make a squad. 
They are all about the same height and build and 
are thoroughly familiar with the drills expected of 
them. They could fall into the ranks and fill all the 
requirements of a well-drilled and disciplined soldier 
of any land. 

At its weekly meetings at the armoury at Duluth 
the officers of the regiment frequently entertain their 
friends with an exhibition of the international dvills. 
Each military display is preceded by a bugler and a 
standard-bearer carrying the flag of the nation repre- 
sented and blowing the bugle call. As is only natural 
the first drill represents the United States Army. ‘The 
men appear in the regular uniform and “ fall in” in 
regulation United States Army style. They execute the 
so-called setting-up exercises or military calisthenics. 


ROYAL SWEDISH HALBERDIERS—TIME OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 


tationed at Duluth in the state of Minnesota, U.S.A., is the After America comes Japan. The Japanese arrive on the drill 
strangest and most versatile military organisation in the world. floor in double-guick, which time is maintained throughout their part 


As Uncle Sam’s boys these soldiers are known as 
Company C 3rd Regiment of the National Guards of 
Minnesota, but on drill nights a more cosmopolitan band 
of warriors it would be difficult to conceive. There are 
squads of Romans, German Hussars, Royal Swedish 
Halberdiers, Imperial Guards of Napoleon, Japanese 
Mountaineers, and soldiers of many other nations. 
Company C has always been looked upon as a crack 
corps in the matter of drills. When the regiment was 
stationed at Chattanooga during the Spanish-American 
War it gained the well-earned reputation of being the 
best-drilled company of all the 70,000 troops in camp. 
Naturally the lieutenant of the regiment, Mr. C. Josten, 
was very proud of this record, and it gave him the idea 
of teaching his men to execute the drills of other nations 
besides his own. When the company took up their 
quarters again at Duluth he inaugurated the international 
drills, and with what success is well known in military 
circles throughout America. He undoubtedly deserves 
the highest praise for the admirable manner in which he 
has disciplined his men. He has been greatly assisted 
in this work by Captain Little and znd Lieutenant 


Lawrence, who caught the spirit of the idea and rendered GERMAN HUSSARS IN 1873 
invaluable aid in training the men. 

That the men are wonderfully efficient in portraying the drills of of the drill, consisting of extended order movements. This is one 
the soldiers of various countries is evidenced from the set of pictures. of the most interesting displays and is always much admired. In 


each instance the men go through a number of exer- 
cises, and this makes their exhibition all the more 
interesting. It is not a case of simply posing in a 
picturesque style in the dress of soldiers of different 
nations but of giving from ten to twelve minutes 
entertainment of the drills of the particu’ar country 
represented. 

The moment the little band of Japs have finished 
their manceuvres the Imperial Guards of Napoleon 
accompanied by a vévandiére march upon the stage. 
This squad, which is composed of seventeen men all 
of the same height, execute some clever drills. Then 
follow the hussars of the German Empire, whose 
movements are too numerous to describe here, British 
infantry and sailors come next, then Arabs, Royal 
Swedish Halberdiers, and soldiers of Augustus 
Czesar. America ends as well as opens the exer- 
cises. The most modern American soldier in khaki 
and complete heavy marching order makes a vivid 
contrast to the graceful and_ splendidly-equipped 
Roman who went before him. Whenever Lieu- 
tenant Josten gives an entertainment the place 
is always packed and the displays are heartily 
NAPOLEON’S IMPERIAL GUARD applauded. 
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Miss Ruby Ray in “Three Little Maids” at the Apollo. 


Biograph Studio 


Miss Ray plays the part of Lady Marjory Crichton in Three Little Maids 
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The great charm about the squads is that they imitate, as near 
as possible, the drills of the country they are supposed to represent. the Arabians. With their turbans and huge sleeves the men make 
In every instance, too, their uniforms are the same as those worn by the 
Then, again, the men go through a number 


soldiers of the period. 
of drills, the same as one 
would witness among the 
soldiers of the period and 
country depicted. 

The drill of the 
ancient Roman soldiers, 
which is very  pictu- 
resque, always obtains 
applause. In selecting the 
men for this squad only 
those of fine physique 
and build were chosen. 
The dress is a faithful 
imitation of the garb of 
the soldiers of Czesar’s 
time. The men _ go 
through a number of exer- 
cises, a striking one being 
that showing how the 
Roman soldiers climbed 
walls by standing on one 
another’s raised shields. 
The exercises also include 
a hand-to-hand _ fight, 
when some clever fencing 
may be seen. 


ROMANS OF CAESAR’S TIME 


A COMPANY OF ARABIAN SOLDIERS 


GERMAN HUSSARS 
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a picturesque tableau. 
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There is a great contrast between the dress of the Romans and 


The drills are entirely different to those of 
the Romans ; in the latterno firearms of any kind are carried, while 
the guns of the Arabs are 
a little longer than those 
used in the United States 
_Army. The only thing 
the officers of this inte- 
resting regiment com- 
plain of is the hundreds 
of requests they receive 
for their men to give dis- 
plays at places of enter- 
tainment. The request is 
occasionally acceded to 
when the object has been 
to assist a charity. The 
men are not allowed to 
appear on the theatres, 
neither have they ex- 
pressed a wish to do so, 
for with them it is en- 
tirely a work of love. 
They have rightly earned 
the title of being the 
best-drilled military com- 
pany in -America and 
work hard to maintain 


that reputation. 
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Some Incidents from ‘Mice and Men” at the Lyric. 


This picture shows Little Britain the first time she sees Mark Embury, when Little Britain is seen on the eve of her wedding to Embury. He has taken 
he picks her out from the band of foundlings and que-tions her as to her her to the cottage at Hampstead, ostensibly to show her the house, but really 
origin. She is very awkward trom the fact that a pin is sticking in her back to give her to his nephew, Captain Lovell, with whom she is in love 


London Stereoscopic Ca, 


Little Britain decides to go to the ball at Belsize House, and induces Mr. When she reaches the ball, however, under the guidance of the old fiddler 
Embury’s housekeeper, Mrs. Deborah (Miss Rorke), to aid and abet her in her (who is played by the husband of the author of the play), she is exceedingly 
scheme, for Mr. Embury has never allowed her to have a looking-glass disappointed owing to a quarrel with her sweetheart, Captain Lovell 
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A Great Coronation Ceremony of the Eighteenth Century. 


rance may almost be re- 
garded as the birthplace 
of coronation pageantry and 
the mystic solemnities of the 
sacre, Our Gallic neighbours 
can boast of a singular wealth 
of coronation literature, al- 
though it practically ends 
with the somewhat tinsel 
glories and melodramatic 
magnificence of the self- 
crowning of Napoleon at 
Notre Dame. Few finer 
books were sold at the Hope- 
Edwards auction at Christie’s 
last year than the imperial 
folio which immortalises the 
gorgeous ceremonial of Octo- 
ber 25, 1722, when Louis XV. 
was crowned at Rheims. 

The King himself was 
little more than a boy, but 
the fétes in his honour were 
far more imposing than those 
which towards the middle of 
the preceding century marked 
the advent to power of Louis 
the Great. They lasted for 
well- nigh a month, and 
the pictorial records of them 
quite eclipse the compara- 
tively humble efforts of 
Ogilvy and Sandford. As 
the ceremonial observed at 
the coronation of James II. is 
supposed to have afforded a 
model for that which is to 
take place next month, so 


the crowning of Charles IX. in 1560 was regarded as a precedent 


LOUIS Xv. 
Born 1710; began to reign 1715; died 1774 


was adorned with hangings 
of tapestry not unlike those 
used at Westminster in 1685. 
The peers wore short tunics 
of cloth of gold, with ermine- 
fringed robes of violet cloth 
and coronets of the same 
coloured satin, and the King 
must have soon wearied of 
his constant changes of 
costume. 

In many respects the 
ritual bore a strong re- 
semblance to our own, as 
might be expected from their 
common Norman parentage. 
As in London eight years 
previously (when George I. 
was crowned with unpre- 
cedented haste for fear of 
accidents) the programme 
began with triumphal arches 
and ended with feasting and 
fireworks. Louis XV. left 
Versailles on October 16 and 
made his solemn entry into 
Rheims on the 22nd of that 
month, It is a noteworthy 
coincidence that Rheims only 
witnessed three coronations in 
a century and a half—that of 
Louis XIV. in June, 1654; that 
of Louis XV. in October, 1722; 
and that of Louis XVI. in 
June, 1775. The coronation 
which preceded that of 1654 
was that of Louis XIII. in 
October, 1610. Sixty - four 


years intervene between the coronation of Queen Victoria and that 


by those who regulated the proceedings at Rheims in 1722, of Edward VII., but sixty-eight years divided the coronation of 


when a Rohan occupied the archiepiscopal see. 


The cathedral Louis XIV. from that of his successor. 


A. M. B. 


THE CORONATION OF LOUIS XV. AT RHEIMS, OCTOBER 25, 
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THE NEW MONOGRAM COMPETITION. 


Those Competitors who were Successful in the First Monogram Competition can alone 


Compete for the First Five Prizes. 


FOUR EXTRA PRIZES OFFERED 


To those who were Unsuccessful in the First Competition. 


he conditions of the Supplemental Competition open to those who sent in correct solutions to all the ten mono- 
grams in the previous competition are perfectly simple. The competition will consist of five quotations from 
living British authors expressed in monogram form, one quotation to appear each week till the competition closes. The 


prizes are, of course, the same as in the previous competition, viz. :— 


First Prize-A 100 Guinea Broadwood Grand Piano. 
Second Prize—A beautiful Coloured Drawing by Maurice Greiffenhagen, Value 30 Guineas. 
Third Prize—An Original Drawing by Charles Wyllie, Value 20 Guineas. 

Fourth Prize—Nine Bound Volumes of ‘‘The Sphere.” 


Fifth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of ‘‘ The Tatler.” 


The first prize will be awarded to the competitor who N.B.—In accordance with a request from many readers 
succeeds in deciphering correctly all the quotations. The who entered for the last competition but who weve not. among 
second, third, fourth, and fifth prizes will be awarded to the successful competitors I have decided to add four new 


the competitors who succeed in ceciphering correctly the is 
» Utz, <— 


next largest number of quotations. 
‘ : é “The King and Queen.” A Framed Coloured Drawing by 
In the eveat of no one succeeding in solving correctly Miaatice Greitieabasen 
all five monograms, the first prize will be given to the “ Wolf-hunting in Poland.” A Framed Drawing by Wal Paget. 


“A Train of Camels Crossing the Indus.” A Framed Drawing 
by Percy F. S. Spence. : 
: ae “ Mol se A Drawing by Arthur Garratt. 
book of reference, a fact which makes it improbable that plesey rece Hrameg Fe eedee tea gn Rance 
For these four extra prizes every veadey of THE TATLER 


there will again be a tie for the first prize, but in the event 
of two or more readers correctly solving the quotations 
it must be understood that all who enter for this prize 
agree that the Editor’s decision must be regarded as final 


reader who solves four quotations correctly. 
None of the quotations given will be found in any 


will be eligible except the winners in the previous competition. 
The task of all, however, will be to solve the five new quotations, 


the third of which appears this week. 


RULES AND HINTS FOR COMPETITORS 


2. Every competitor must write his or her name and address on 
the same sheet of paper on which their solutions are written. 
3. Competitors must not send in their solutions week by week, 


J. Competitors must write clearly on a sheet of paper their 
solutions of the five monograms and post them to— 
The Monogram Editor, 


“The Tatler,” but must wait till the competition is concluded and then forward 
6, Great New Street, their solutions all together. . 
London, E.C. 4, It is not necessary to name the author from whom the quotation 
so as to reach this office not later than Wednesday, September 10. is taken. 


5. Competitors are strongly advised to read conditiors and hints 


Competitors, however, who live outside the British Isles will be 
carefully before plying the editor with unnecessary questions. 


granted an extension of time up to October 4. 


No. 3-A QUOTATION FROM A LIVING BRITISH AUTHOR / 
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Mr. Robertson is a_ capital 
wicketkeeper, though he does 


Current Sports and not particularly care for the 
position, and is happier at 
Pastimes. mid-off, where, though not 


exactly a Baunerman, he is 
quite useful. Should he be able 
in the future to spare the 


Trumper’s Double Century.—On his form of this season Victor time for first-class cricket 
Trumper, the young Australian, has strong claims to be con- Mr. Robertson should develop 
sidered the best batsman in the world. His play throughout the into one of the best batsmen in 
summer has been a model of consistency, and in the England, 
recent match between the colonials and Essex at ACE Ae 
Leyton he scored 109 and 11g, thus obtaining two Long Field. 
Ioo’s in one match—a feat never before per- alee Wines 


formed by an Australian cricketer in England. His 
two innings were as near perfection as possible, and 
his second too in the game was his eighth three- 
figure innings of the tour. He is, in my 
opinion, the finest batsman the Australians 
have ever sent to this country. 


the Sussex 
professional, 
is one of the 
best fielders 
I have seen. 
Certainly no 
one works 
harder than 
he does, and 
as he is a_ safe 


Nobles Great Innings at Brighton.— 
Noble’s innings of 284 against Sussex at 
Brighton is the third highest score that has 
been hit for the Australians in England. 
Trumper made 300 not out in the same match f sae. catch and can throw 
three years ago, and as far back as 1882 W. L. f a splendidly the num- 


Murdoch, then at his very best, scored 286 on the ber cf runs he Saves 
same ground, / cannot easily be 


estimated. Vine is, 
besides, a capital 
batsman with a 
sound defence and A GREAT FAST BOWLER 
when he likes T. Richardson 
considerable hitting 

powers. His bowling has to a great extent lost its spin,. 
but he would, I fancy, be more successful if he bowled 
more at the wicket and did not have quite so many 
men on the leg side. 


Hayward’s Benefit.— Everyone interested in 
cricket will be glad to hear that Hayward’s benefit 
match at the Oval was a great financial success 
for few men have served their counties better. 
Hayward, who is a nephew of the great Hayward 
of the sixties, learnt his cricket on Parker’s Piece at 
Cambridge. His first appearance in the Surrey 
e'even was during the summer of 1893, and it is 
interesting to note that he made over roo in his 
second county match. I well remember, too, a 
splendid innings of his that .season against the 
Australians. As everyone knows Hayward is now 
one of the greatest batsmen in England, and 
though he was quite out of form in May and 
June he is now playing in his best style, and 
many people were of opinion that a mistake 
was made in leaving him out of the England 
eleven at Manchester. Hayward has twice 
visited Australia and was also a member of 


Rugby v. Marlborough.—Rugby’s victory 
over Marlborough was a splendid performance, 
as at the end of an innings apicce the Marl- 
burians led by go runs and at the close of the 
first day’s play a defeat for Rugby seemed 
practically certain. The Rugby boys, how- 
ever, played up with the greatest determina- 
THE AUSTRALIAN WICKETKEEPER IN A tion, Harrison and Tripp batting particularly 


: : NEW ROLE well. Harrison is quite a small boy, and his- 

Lord Hawke’s South African team’ in the J. J. Kelly disguised as a bowler future will be watched with interest as he 

winter of 1895-6. showed extremely promising form. The two 

A Middlesex Batsman.—Mr. W. P. Robertson, who has been teams were evenly matched, and the cricket all round was of 
scoring so successfully for Middlesex, is one of the most promising a good class, 


of the young generation 
of cricketers. Every- 
one who has seen him 
bat is impressed with 
his style, which is 
thoroughly sound, and 
in addition very attrac- 
tive. William Attewell, 
the famous Notts 
bowle*, who has been 
officiating as umpire in 
several of the recent 
Middlesex matches, 
has an especially high 
opinion of Mr. Robert- 
son’s_ abilities and 
regards him as the 
best young batsman he 
has seen for some 
years. Mr. Robertson 
was educated at 
Harrow and Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. He 
was two or three vears 
in the Harrow eleven, 
and played in the 
University match at 


Sao THE HOLDER OF THE RECORD SCORE OF THE SEASON) 
H. D. G LEVESON-GOWER AND RANuI Lord’s in Igot. M. A. Noble, who made 284 for the Australians v. Sussex 
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Cheltenham v. Haileybury.—Immediately 
following Rugby and Marlborough came 
‘Cheltenham vy. Haileybury at Lord’s, the 
‘Cheltonians winning quite easily, chiefly 
-owing to the bowling of Clayton and Winter- 
botham. A.F. Spooner, the best batsman on 
the Haileybury side, was unfortunate enough 
to “bag a brace,” being clean bowled by 
‘Clayton in each innings. His failure to 
score was very disappointing as his form 


\ Copyright of ‘‘ The Tatler", 
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throughout the term has been admirable, and 
good judges consider him to be one of the 
best school batsmen of the year. He isa 
brother of R. H. Spooner, the old Marlburian, 
who played so finely for Lancashire im- 
mediately after leaving school in the summer 
of 1899. 


Tom Emmett’s Son.—H. Emmett, who 
played in the Leicestershire eleven last week, 
isason of old Tom Emmett, the famous York- 
shireman. On his retirement from county 
cricket after the summer of 1888 Tom Emmett 
was for several seasons coach at Rugby, where 
he did much to raise the standard of play 
throughout the school. He was one of the 
soundest of coaches and the keenest cricketer 
I have known. He left Rugby some five or 
six years back, having obtained a position on 
the ground staff at Leicester. Here he devoted 
his energies to training the young Leicester- 
shire cricketers, and the good work he did can 
be seen to-day in the improved position of 
Leicestershire among the counties. Quite 
lately Tom Emmett’s health has broken 
down, and he is now retired on a small 
pension from the Cricketers’ Fund Friendly 
Society. Emmett’s son bowls fast right hand, 
and as he is a well-built young fellow he 
should do well. If only for his father’s sake 
everyone will wish him luck, for Tom Emmett 
was a fine sportsman, and many a Rugbeian 
playing county cricket to-day owes his success 
to the lessons taught him by the old York- 
shireman in the school close. 


A Cricket Team for India.—Under the 
captaincy of Mr. K. J. Key a team of Oxford 
University Authentics will tour through India 
this winter. The side will sail on October 23 
in the Caledonia and will be away about 
four or five months. Matches have been 


arranged with the principal clubs in India, 
including one against the Parsees, and the 
team will be at Delhi for the great durbar in 
January. 


Three August Cricketers.—Mr. J. Douglas 
and Mr. C. M. Wells have not taken long in 
demonstrating their value to the Middlesex 
eleven, for in their first county match this 
season Douglas scored 42 and 180, and Wells 
besides making 105 in his second 
innings took nine wickets for 
144runs. Their presence makes 
all the difference to the strength 
of the Middlesex team, for in 
addition to their batting and 
bowling Mr. J. Douglas and 
Mr. Wells are splendid fielders. 
Mr. R. N. Douglas, an elder 
brother of J. Douglas, is also a 
most useful man, and though not 
quite such a good bat as his 
brother he is likely enough to 
make fifty runs at any time and 
his fielding is excellent. It is 
a thousand pities that the 
brothers Douglas and Wells are 
unable to play first-class cricket 
until August ; were they avail- 
able all the year Middlesex 
might challenge comparison with 
almost any county. 


The Surrey Poet.—Craig, the 
Kennington bard, has written a 
reply to Mr. Kipling’s “ flannel- 
led fools” and ‘“ muddied oafs,” 
which if the lines are not up to 
the highest standard of English 
verse is distinctly clever. and in 
many ways to the point. Mr. 
Kipling, who is called “a slippered fool with 
a pen,” should endeavour to obtain a copy 
of the verses. Craig, who has some claim 
to be called the laureate of the cricket field, 
is said to make a goodish income out of his 
rhymes on cricket and cricketers. 


A Cricketing Comedian.—It may interest 
many people to know that George Robey, the 
well-known music-hall artist, is an extremely 
keen cricketer. He spends nearly 
all his spare time at Lord’s and is 
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Cc. M. WELLS 
Who scored a century for Middlesex v. Sussex 


what thankless task of captaincy with great 
keenness and has already had his reward in 
the improved form shown by his county this 
season. ’ 


A Printer’s Blunder.—By an unfortunate 
printer’s blunder I was made to say in last 
week’s notes that in the test match at 
Manchester “Tyldesley and MacLaren 
notably lost several runs.” What I actually 
wrote was: ‘Several men were brilliant, 
especially Palairet, who made a particularly 
good catch in the long field, Tyldesley, and 
MacLaren, but Abel lost several runs.” This, 
I think, was the correct version of what 
actually took place, but the printer unfortu- 
nately, no doubt owing to my handwriting, 
removed the comma after MacLaren and 
translated “but Abel” into “ notably,” with 
the result that I appeared to libel two of the 
finest fieldsmen in England. Needless to say 
nobody with the slightest knowledge of cricket 
would declare that MacLaren and Tyldesley 
fielded indifferently in the great match at 
Manchester. 


often to be seen bowling at the 
nets. 


Surrey’s Latest Recruit. — 
Captain H. S. Bush, who has 
been batting so well for Surrey 
this summer, is a fine free bats- 
man with an attractive style. In 
addition, Captain Bushis a capital 
fielder at cover point, or indeed 
anywhere on the off side, so 
that should his military duties 
permit of his playing first-class 
cricket in the future he will be 
invaluable to Surrey. 


Derbyshire’s Captain.—A. E. 
Lawton, the Derbyshire captain, 
who played such a brilliant innings 
of 142 against Hampshire, is an 
old Rugbeian, but curiously 
enough never succeeded in getting 
into the Rugby eleven. Mr. 
Lawton is a magnificent hitter, 
standing fast in his ground and 
driving in a manner suggestive of 
Lyons at his best. Derbyshire 
cricket has been rather under a 
cloud of late years, but Mr. Law- 
ton, who is a most enthusiastic 
cricketer, has taken up the some- 
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T. S. FISHWICK 
Who has been batting so well for Warwickshire this season 


BAB  SbAPE BR 


CAPTAIN ANDREWS AND HIS BRIDE ON THE 
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“DARK SECRET” 


They are supposed to have been drowned in mid-ocean while trying to cross the Atlantic in a 134 ft. boat 


Our Fourth Double 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 2. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and 42 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject, 


4. If two or more solvers ‘“‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, z.2., answers to the seventh 
acrostic (dated August 13) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, August 25. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. ‘The real 
name and address must also he sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. — If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 4 
(Fourth Series) 


Tee Be Av laueh eOLNU AR 


oO B I 
VERONA 

3. A reversed ws 

aya Yi P E 

Seam betes Doe arAt Sok 


rs) 


r- 4. Printer's type. Some very wild answers have been 
sent in, as ‘‘ Trieste '’ and ‘‘ Tide.” 

Correct solutions have been received from—Aza, 
Aylwards, Antonio, Azzopardi, Aglu, Artful, Amsi, Acme, 
Aobopatai, Alex, Addled, Bydand, Bosso, Berth, Bould- 
nor, Brown-trout, Beh, Billum, Babagee, Bruno, Bosmere, 
Bishke, Bellasis, Beagle, Bamloc, Babu, Beaconsfield, 
Boveen, Bumblebee, Barum, Bentrovato, Blackie, Chiria, 
Cambria, Cheshire-cat, Crumpsall, Cedem, Clickles, Crab, 
Chums, Cuthbert, Cynica, Chloe, Cardo, Crux, Charter- 
party, Chippie, Cornuto, Drumdiddle, Dexterity, Ducky, 
Do-little, Duplex, Dodo, Decem, Dodge, Daddy, Danes- 
fort, Derry, Depot, Enraw, Eilia, Edreyn, Eel, Ellart, 
Eitnua, Edina, Evergreen, Essendon, Evilo, Ercles, 
Edcoo, Ferret, Fidelis, Flycatcher, Flosager, Fritz, Fluff, 
Fortiter, Florodora, Geraint, Guess-aright, Gipsy, Gogo, 
Geraldine, Games, Gamma, Gifgaf, Glen, Gwendron, 
Golo, Gem, Gortmore, Halroy, Hattrick, Herb, Heather- 
bell, Hyffu, Hope, Hibernia, Hass, Hyenna, Halcro, 
Haiya, Heckle, Iolanthe, Ignota, Ingleside, Iglix, In- 
tombi, Invicta, Is, Inverloddon, Jormunrek, Japanese, 
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Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Jako, Jap, Juliet, Joko, Jackjill, Kispig, Kilton, Ko, Keb, 
Lybis, Lav, Leamington, Legumdoctor, Leucander, Les- 
lie, Leep, Law, Lorelei, Louie, Lambro, Lierre, Laric, 
Lethe, Lapin, Lisgar, Lucifer, Miggotte, Madcap, Moon- 
face, Mouse, Marand, Mourino, March-hare, Minorca, 
Major, Mummer, Maraquita, Magunota, Melema, Malkin, 
Niaca, Nutcombe, Nankipoo, Normanhaugh, Novara, 
Nimble, Nibs, Nosbi, Nirite, Orb, Oversands, Oh-girls, 
Oubit, Opus, Ouard, Owen, Ooloo, Paralytic, Perhaps, 
Primrose, Punjab, Penetrator, Pongkyle, Phunga, Pick- 
lock, Persian, Paddy, Pippip, Prospero, Quex, Res, Reel, 
Roma, Rip, Ronin, Ruatonim, Sec, Sirrom, St. Quentin, 
Spartan, Simona, Sag, Shaitan, Solvo, Senga, Susie, 
Spenner, Sikrip, She, Spidon, Skedaddle, Spec, Senex, 
Steuma, Sarnia, Sturford, Twoees, Toby, Tyne, Trotti- 


wee, Trebor, Twig, Tinker, The-Hen, Tina, Truth, 
Tubbs, Triumvirate, Toddles, Uncle-stout, Ulysses, 
Ursula, Viking, Verax, Victor, Valentine, Waherne, 
Wypbith, Wink, Warwick, Wyst, We-two, Warrigal, 


Woodpecker, Winifred, Westwater, Xenophon, Yram, 
Yoko, Yenhow, Yaddo, Yrroh, Zazel, Zoippus, Zingari, 
Zeta, Zuan, Zyx. 

Two copies of the solution of Acrostic No. V. of this 
series have been received from ‘‘ Ivyleaves,’’ but no solu- 
tion to No. IV. It is to be feared that there is some error 
in this. Would it not be better to limit each solution to 
its own last week? 


Double Acrostic No. 7 
(Fourth Series) 


The month, the bird, the packed trains flying north, 
Feast of the ‘‘ feathered saint.’’ Soon. So forth. 
1. Ligurian port reversed, Italian shore 
West bend, great foe to Venice once—that's o'er. 
. This signifies comparison in height, 
That one is higher up, you see, is right. 
. He loved a waiting maid, yet did not know 
Her when disguised as counsel's clerk in show. 


. A senseless cry prefixed by Z, and lo, 
Rorke’s Drift and Isandhlwana’s dreaded foe. 


. Nation of waiters and innkeepers too, 

Cook's tourists love your mountains, if not you, 
. North Irish county just about midway 

’Twixt Belfast Lough and Donegal's long bay. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


je is a curious thing that no left-handed 

golfers have yet found their way into 
the front rank. One or two may have reached 
the scratch mark but none, so far as | can 
recollect, have ever played in the open or 
even in the amateur championship. A left- 
handed professional golfer, indeed, as an Irish 
player has truthfully observed, ‘‘is like that 
vara avis in terra,a dead donkey ; he may 
exist, but nobody has ever seen one.” 


JX. very different state of affairs is found in 

cricket, where there is hardly a single 
first-class county eleven which does not include 
one or more left-handed players. Many of 
these, doubtless, are played for their bowling, 
but all are at least fair bats, 
and some are quite first-rate 
with either bat or ball. There 
is no finer cricketer living 
than Mr. C. Hill, the Austra- 
lian left-handed batsman, and 
there are many other names 
in cricketing annals to prove 
that left-handedness is no bar 
to excellence. 


ne reason for the scarcity 

of the first-class left- 
handed golfer, no doubt, is 
that he is not encouraged as 
he is in cricket. There is no 
bowling at golf, and a left- 
handed player is no advan- 
tage to a club oraside. Yet 
there is something strange 
about his usual lack of skill, 
for if he gains no advantage 
he suffers no disability be- 
cause of his left-handedness. 


he fact that he stands 
“the other way on”’ 
does not make the ball any 
more difficult to hit and the 
hazards are not a bit more 
difficult to negotiate, yet 
somehow he never appears 
to master his clubs like a 
right-handed player. Perhaps 
it is that he finds a difficulty 
in getting good clubs, and a 
fact that serves to confirm 
this hypothesis is that the 
best left-handed golfers we 
know make their own, A 
good left-handed club can 
only be made by a workman 
who himself plays left-handed. 
It may be also that he suffers 
from the difficulty of getting proper instruc- 
tion, or rather from the absence of any first- 
class left-handed players to imitate. He may 
imbibe the theory of the game correctly 
enough, but it must be difficult for a left- 
handed man to carry out the instructions or 
imitate the procedure of a teacher whose 
demonstrations are right-handed. 


Ae amusing instance of the helplessness of 

the instructor in the presence of left- 
handedness recently occurred at North Ber- 
wick. A left-handed English player, after 
repeated foozles, asked his caddie, one of the 
local fishermen, what he was doing wrong. 
After much deliberation the caddie answered, 
“ A’m thinkin’, sir, ye’re mebbe stannin’ o’ the 
wrang side o’ yer ba’.” 


efehe season at Homburg, which now in- 

cludes golf amongst its chief attrac- 
tions, has begun and gives promise of being 
more than usually successful. A great many 
well-known people are already in residence 
and the golf club ball which took place last 
week was very largely attended. 


H arlech, in North Wales, is the headquarters 

of the Royal St. David’s Golf Club, now 
one of the most important golfing organisa- 
tions inthe West. The club holds its summer 
meeting next week, when a number of in- 
teresting events, most of them open to visitors, 
will be decided. The Harlech golf course is 
a first-class one and owes much to the labours 


WINCHILSEA 


THE EARL OF 
Captain of the Royal St. David's Golf Club, Harlech 


of the popular honorary secretary, W. H. More, 
while this year’s captain, the Earl of Win- 
chilsea, and his brother, the Hon. Harold 
Finch-Hatton, both of them first-class golfers, 
have done a great deal for the welfare of the 
club and to spread a knowledge and love of 
the game in this part of the kingdom. The 
neighbourhood and climate of Harlech are 
charming, and it is an ideal spot for a golfer’s 
holiday. 


WANES be the result of the introduction 

of the new balls, and whatever standard 
is adopted, there appears to be no doubt that 
the standard will not be fixed at the present 
ball of gutta-percha. Golfers are a conserva- 
tive body, but that would be a retrograde step 
of which they are not capable. A man who 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


finds he can drive 200 yards with a rubber- 
filled ball is not likely to vote for a ball which 
he can only drive 180. 


JAX comparatively neglected golfing resort 
whose attractions golfers would do well 
to consider at this crowded season is Jersey. 
The golf is excellent, the climate and 
scenery charming, and the whole life is a 
complete change from anything to be had on 
the mainland. As a winter golf resort Jersey 
is unsurpassed. The climate is very mild 
and the weather up to Christmas is usually 
everything that a golfer can desire. During 
the past winter golf was only impossible for 
twenty-four hours on account of snow. 


he island boasts two golf 
links—the Royal Jersey 
of eighteen holes in the east, 
and Quennevais of nine holes 
in the west. Both are easily 
reached by rail, and there is 
plenty of excellent accommo- 
dation for visitors in hotels 
and boarding-houses. 


he Manchester Golf Club 

announce an important 

open amateur and_ profes- 

sional tournament to be held 

over their course at Trafford 

Park, Manchester, on Sep- 
tember 24. 


he. latest snake story 
comes from California, 
and being also a golf story it 
is appropriately about a 
gopher snake. The Santa 
Barbara Morning Press gives 
the following account of the 
circumstances, which are 
vouched for by several credible 
witnesses :— 


One of the caddies while playing 
a match with a member found his 
ball after a drive lying on the edge of 
He decided to 
play the shot with his mid-iron, and 


a large gopher hole. 


after making the preliminary waggle 
brought the head of the club straight 
and true for the ball, Just before 
the club reached it, however, a 
huge gopher snake came out of the 
hole, and the club descending com- 
pletely decapitated it. In spite of 
this startling occurrence the ball 
was struck clean and landed on the 


green. 


A extraordinary discovery has been made 

in the far north. This is nothing less 
than a community of humble fishermen who 
are also expert golfers. The village they 
inhabit is Inverallochy on the shores of the 
Moray Firth. During the summer they are 
away following the herring shoals, but all the 
rest of the year they pursue the flying gutty 
over a fine course which lies at their very 
doors and bears the charming name of 
Whitelinks. 


©: their own course these fishermen are 

invincible ; that is to say, no visiting 
team has ever yet beaten them, and as they 
can put a team of fifty men in the field 
they would prove a heavy handful for any 
club. 


THE TALTEER 
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Vie 


The Coronation.—By the time this appears in print the 
great event for which we seem to have waited and wearied for 
years instead of only six short weeks will already be counted 
ancient history in these days of rush and hurry, and as I 
write we are standing on the brink of it, breathless with 
anticipation. Naturally our hearts are very full of the King’s 
former entry into his capital and of one of the bravest and 
kingliest actions that history has ever recorded—the grim 
fight to mask bodily weakness and unbearable agony behind 
a smiling face that the holiday happiness of his people might 
not be damped. I suppose that supreme effort will always 
recur to us every time we see the King; in any case it ought 
to give a depth of reality to the prayers and wishes of his 
loyal subjects now that he is once more among us. As regards 
outward show for the coronation there is comparatively very little 
to be scen this time, and two or three days after the coronation 
the metropolis will be as deserted 
again as it has been on any previous 
August, and the annual rush to 
Scotland for the twelfth will have 
begun in good earnest. 


Her Majesty's Robes.—India 
had the honour of sharing in the 
manufacture of the Queen’s wonder- 
ful coronation robes. It was round 
these robes more than any other 
item of the great occasion that 
speculation was rife at the time 
when we were looking forward to 
the June coronation, and_ the 
interest in them rose to fever heat ; 
as a matter of fact these particu- 
lar creations are among the most 
beautiful things ever evolved by the 
art of the dressmaker. Of golden 
tissue veiled with the lightest of 
silken tulle woven in India, the front 
breadth is magnificently embroidered 
in a design of roses; thistles, and 
shamrocks, with leaves and tendrils 
in silver and gold, and bordered with 
an exquisite paillette design mingled 
with cabochons. Very long pendant 
sleeves give a peculiarly graceful 
effect to the gown, and the wide 
Medici collar is literally encrusted 
with precious stones. Across the 
front of the bodice a wide band of 
gold galon is arranged which will 
be literally hidden under the blaze = 
of orders and jewels, and the “ train ” 
is lined throughout with ermine. 


Coronation Robes for a Prin- 
cess.—The Princess of Wales’s 
coronation robes, made by Frédéric 
of Lower Grosvenor Place, are a 
veritable work of art in English 
white satin of the richest texture, 
embroidered with gold, pearls, and 
Rhine stones, forming tassels catch- 
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of truly exquisite toilettes were evolved by the same clever 
couturtére for her Royal Highness’s use. A lovely brocade 
gown embroidered in gold and pearls and decorated with 
huge esc/arges of the latter was one of them, as well as a 
beautiful ball dress, entirely of English manufacture, carried 
out in white panne adorned with raised Martelée roses and 
leaves with diamond centres and flounced with white blonde 
and supplemented with pearls, crystals, and gold paillettes. 
Another dainty confection, embroidered in Ireland, was of 
the softest pale rose Irish poplin with trails of white chenille 
roses and green and silver trelliswork, which certainly does 
infinite credit to the clever fingers of the embroidresses 
in the Emerald Isle. 


Fascinating Toilettes.—A sorti de bal in patterned crépe de 
chine over pale rose Liberty satin was distinguished by a gold and 
pearl embroidered hood and supplemented by a long scarf of point 

de Flandres, and there were two 
Se garden-party gowns which are well 
worth mentioning of striped blue 
taffetas and incrustations of Irish 
and Buckinghamshire lace, a rose 
toque and a_ turquoise-handled 
parasol giving the finishing touches 
to a perfectly enchanting toilette ; 
and another in organdi milles- 
fleurs, with etre-deux of black 
Valenciennes and pink mousseline 
de soie, and supplemented by a 
black hat with curling ostrich 
feathers and a pink parasol. 
Doubtless her Royal Highness will 
do a great deal, too, to increase 
the popularity of the lily as a 
trimming, for a lovely blue English 
satin duchesse gown was embroi- 
dered in relief with great white lilies 
with diamond petals and _ silver 
leaves, while a scrollwork of pearls 
and gold and diamond bars produc d 
an absolutely original and unques- 
tionably handsome effect. 


Peeresses’ Robes.—As to 
the peeresses’ robes with which | 
dealt in an earlier issue the re- 
semblance of one to the other is 
so great that it seems almost un- 
necessary to individualise. Price- 
less lace is employed almost uni- 
versally, the 
Duchess of 
Westmin- 
ster’s bodice 
and skirt 
being draped 
with some 
of exquisite 
quality. 
Lady Jersey’s 
choice has 
fallen upon 
some hand- 


ing the branches of golden berries CORONATION ROBES OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN some Indian 


and huge folds of golden tissue 

in a raised pattern. The bodice is studded with diamonds and 
pearls and the train is of the richest purple velvet, woven in 
England, lined with white satin duchesse and braided with gold 
tissue. The bands and cape of miniver are caught to the gown 
with huge bows of gold and pearls. This season, too, a number 
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embroidery, 
which has been used to drape her petticoat, and in some instances 
the arms of the family have been effectively introduced. The 
Countess of Wharncliffe, whose robes have been made by Messrs. 
Humphreys of Onslow Place, will wear a manteau de cour and 
kirtle of richest Lyons velvet, the kirtle being. embroidered in fine 
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gold with the arms and family device 
suspended on a raised Watteau gold em- 
broidered ribbon and tassels from near the 
waist. The jupe is of priceless antique 
Venetian point de Burano draped slightly and 
attached with jewels over a petticoat of tissue 
Wor orné with multi plissés of fine silk gauze. 


Sporting Costumes.—Last week I dis- 
cussed the matter of shooting and fishing 
costumes to such an extent that there seems 
little more to add on the subject. I must, 
however, plead the claims of the plaid gown 
at a time when people are still busy discuss- 
ing their costumes for the next few months, 
Even the short woman may venture to appear 
in some of the soft greens and blues and 
browns of the present shooting season, and 
although the commingling of the two first of 
these colours became a positive weari- 
ness alittle while ago they have once 
more justified their right to be used by 
their particular adaptability as smart 
gowns for rough wear. A _ blue, 
brown, and green plaid which | 
examined the other day at one of our 
smartest houses was made in single- 
breasted fashion fastened down the 
front with green leather buttons, the 
little pouched coat, which was 
strapped in a very businesslike 
fashion, being finished all round with 
wide tabs to form the basque. 
Leather is a great deal used as a 
piping—brown, black, or green as 
the case may be—and there ar: 
certain rough tweeds with quite a 
shot effect which promise to have a 
great vogue and are really charming. 


Winter Prophecies.—As to the 
prognostications for winter wear they 
are at last beginning to assume 
really definite shape, and important 
changes are in the air. As I said 
before, the short pouched bolero is 
doomed, although its actual demise 
will probably be delayed for some 
months to come ; but there are many 
compromises as, for instance, the 
genuine belted Russian coat and the 
basqued bolero, which still retains the 
full pouched front. The improved 
spade-fronted coat will, however, be 
more popular even than it was last 
year, which is a distinct proof of 
economy on the part of Dame 
Fashion as a number of us invested 
in one or two coats of the kind last 
winter and discarded them again quite 
early in their career in favour of the more se- 
ductive charms of the pouched bolero, A great 
many of the fur coats will be made in this guise, 
and taking into consideration the fact that the 
fashionable figure of the moment requires a 
genre that will accentuate the straight-fronted 
effect this decision of the powers-that-be is a 
wise one. It is worthy of note, too, that on 
the winter costumes the sleeves will be for the 
most part full and gathered into a tight, 
deep cuff, although in the autumn the bell 
is very popular with sportswomen and well 
deserves all the eulogies it receives. 


Skirts of the Future.—Fashion forecasts 
tell us, too, that there will be three distinct 
kinds of skirts this year. The short pleated 
skirt for walking is one, and this will be made 
really of a reasonable length so that there 
will be no need whatever to hold it up—a 
process which is something more than incon- 
venient on a muddy day during a shopping 
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cxcursion. Then there will be the more 
voluminous skirt, likewise of a reasonable 
length and ostensibly made to clear the ground 
as well; and last of all the reception gown, 
which I hear is to be as long and sweeping as 
ever. Weare growing wiser every year, and 
the distinct line of demarcation between the 
walking and the reception skirt is, in my 
humble opinion, a very necessary one. The 
reception gown loses half its style and all its 
grace when it is designed to clear the 
ground, and on the other hand a trailing 
walking skirt of heavy material isan abomina- 
tion to us all. 


Sensible 
Hats. — Pana- 
mas are to 
be seen every- 
where for ordi- 
nary country, 
seaside, or 
yachting river 
wear. Those who have once become con- 
verts to them are very enthusiastic on the 
subject, and, indeed, there is little wonder, 
for besides being ideally comfortable they 
can stand any amount of rough wear. 
Many people wear the colours of their club 
in the shape of a narrow ribbon round the 
crown, and in my opinion this is infinitely 
smarter than the folded puggaree or any other 
style of trimming that may be adopted. I 
notice, too, that the peaked cap is being 
carried out in straw as well as in cloth, linen, 
or serge, and when this is the case it is often 
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trimmed with a couple of rosettes or quills to 
satisfy the claims of those who find the or- 
dinary untrimmed cap too severe to suit their 
style. Yeddah straw is also much in requisi- 
tio 1 for the useful hat as it wears better than 
anything else, as well as the coarser kinds of 
basket straw often supplemented with one or 
more kinds of a fine fancy straw plaited into 
it. The coarse embroidered canvas trimming 
is, as 1 said before, another novelty which is 
achieving popularity by leaps and bounds. A 
wave of common sense with regard to country 
costumes seems to be sweeping over our 
country, and if our choice is not always so 
happy as it might be, and we are still tempted 
to spoil the general effect by a discordant note, 
the universality of sport is certainly having a 
notable effect on our dress. Certainly an 
Englishwoman on a rainy day in a neat 
rainproof coat instead of the hideous water- 
proof of bygone ages is a far pleasanter sight 
nowadays than she used to be. 


A Plea for White.—White still remains 
the favourite wear and will, I suppose, until the 
cold weather forces us to discard it for some- 
thing more substantial. It is curious in Eng- 
land how chary we are of appearing in a simple 
white frock after we have passed the border- 
land of youth, and yet in America, where 
elegance is a term so well understood, a white 

gown is constantly worn by women 
who may fitly be described as middle- 
aged. Asa rule, too, the very people 
don the heaviest garments who suffer 
most Jfrom the heat, viz., those who 
are no longer young, and if women 
would only grasp the fact that they 
can grow old 
quite as gracefully 
in light attire as 
they can in heavy 
raiment _ they 
would keep their 
health and spirits 
intact for a con- 
siderably longer 
period. Another 
pretty genre much 
affected in Franc: 
is the simple 
waistband 
composed of 
a broad 
coloured rib- 
~ bon wound 
twice round 
' the waist and 
tied in a bow 
in front or at 
the side with 
long hang- 
ing ends. 
DELAMIRA. 


“Dela- 
mira” will 
be delighted 
to answer 
through this column any question concern- 
ing dress, the toilet, and house decoration, 
all letters to be addressed to her, care of 
the Editor. Writers must give their name 
and address as well as a pseudonym for 
publication, 

Paper patterns of any of the original 
designs appearing in “ My Ladys Mirror” 
can be supplied, but to special measurements 
only, at 1s, 64d. for coats, bodices, or skirts, 
and 3s. for complete costume. All orders 
must be prepaid before they can be executed, 
and should be addressed to“ Delamira,.” 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


here are several people of the name of 
Graves in Who's Who, but I do not 

find there the name of one who has had a 
very considerable influence on English art for 
more than a generation—I mean Mr. Alger- 
non Graves. Mr. Algernon Graves is the 
head of the famous firm of printsellers in 
Pall Mall, as 
Mr. Graves has also the distinction this year 


was his father before him. 


of being the master of the Cutlers’ Company, 
a distinction that his father likewise enjoyed 
I had the 
privilege of being Mr. Graves’s guest at one 
of the banquets of that company the other 
day, and heard from him many_ pleasant 
reminiscences of a long career in connection 
with art and engraving. Mr. 
made valuable additions to the literature 


on three separate occasions. 


Graves has 


of art. He has published a Diéctionary 
of Artists, 1760-1893, a History of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s Pictures, written in 
conjunction with Mr, Cronin ; and a Cat¢a- 
logue of the Pictures of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence for Lord Ronald Gower’s book on Lawrence. 


M« Graves has done many other things to further the cause of 

art in this country ; 
latter-day artists and engravers as he is with his brethren of the 
Cutlers’ Company, where, by the way, he recently presided at the 
presentation of a sword of honour to General French. 


moreover, he is as popular with 


r, Algernon Graves is no relation to three able brothers, all sons 
of a late bishop of Limerick, Dr. Graves. One of these brothers, 
Alfred Perceval Graves, is one of H.M.’s inspectors of schools, and 
although he has published many books both in poetry and prose he is 
perhaps best known to the public as the author of “ Father O’Flynn.” 
Another brother, Mr. Charles L. Graves, is Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s 
assistant editor on the Sfecfator. He has been editor of the 
Cornhill Magazine, but is known to a wider public as a humorist ; 
if | am not mistaken some of the humour that has radiated from the 
front page of the G/ode has been due to him, and certainly he is 
constantly in evidence in the pages of Puch. That he is a born 
humorist is known to all who have read his Hawarden Horace. 
The third brother is Consul-General for Crete. 


r. Laurence Housman has written a Nativity play entitled 
Bethlehem. This is to be produced in London and Oxford 
during the coming winter under the direction of Mr. Gordon Craig, 
who everyone knows is a son of Miss Ellen Terry. The play will 
be produced by subscription so as to free it from the unintelligent 
direction of our Censor of Plays, and £1 Is. will secure a bound 
volume of words and either one front seat, two second, or three back 
seats at a single performance of the play. Those who desire to see 
the play must address themselves to the Rev. Percy Dearmer, 
11, Chalcot Gardens, England’s Lane, N.W. 


he Royal Aquarium has had an exciting career of Zzeos and Zazels, 
and all that swims in the sea and flies in the air have helped 

it along its vivacious course for many years. It is now the property 
of the Wesleyan Methodist persuasion, not without a word of cordial 
congratulation on the part of its board of directors that they have 
had ten per cent. all the time and their original capital back. I see 
that the chairman of the old company rejoices that ‘the place has 
fallen into good hands.” Its after history, indeed, may be vivacious 
but assuredly not in quite the same way. Here, for example, are the 
opening lines of one of the hymns taken at random from the 
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Wesleyan Methodist Hymn Book that may 
hereafter be sung in this cheerful building :— 


Ah lovely appearance of death ! 
What sight upon earth is so fair? 
Not all the gay pageants that breathe 
Can with a dead body compare. 
With solemn delight I survey 

The corpse when the spirit is fled, 
In love with the beautiful clay 

And longing to lie in its stead. 


ssuredly it will be a change for the 
damsels whose bright faces are to 
illuminate the Aquarium in the days that are 
coming when they sing the following words 


from the same little volume by Charles 


Wesley :— 


Bid me of men beware, 
And to my ways take heed, 
Discern their every secret snare 
And circumspectly tread. 
O may I calmly wait 
Thy succour from above, 
And stand against their open hate 
And well-dissembled love ! 


Downey 


In his robes as Master of the Cutlers’ 
Company 


r. G, Reeves Smith, the managing direc- 


tor of the Savoy Hotel Company, writes 


to me as follows:— 


Some little time ago I tried the experiment of placing a few books (some fifteen to 
twenty volumes in a specially designed bookcase) in each bedroom of the Berkeley 
Hotel. This departure, a departure that is so far as hotels are concerned, seems to 
have been appreciated even more than I had hoped. As it is now proposed to extend 
this system to Claridge’s, and possibly to the Savoy Hotel, I am anxious to know if it 
is possible to ascertain what constitutes a small standard library for a bedroom, or 
in other words what are the twenty or more best books for reading in bed or in one's 
bedroom. 


“The Hundred Best Books” has been a favourite topic for many 


Lord Avebury, when he 
gave the question a quite irrational vogue by the production of a list 


a long day. was Sir John Lubbock, 
of which the happiest thing was said by Mr. James Payn—that it was. 
calculated to convert men into prigs. Lord Acton’s list was not a 
list for average readers but for scholars, and therefore came under no- 
reproach. Perhaps it is easier in any case to give a list of what 
one thinks the hundred best books than to give a list of the twenty 
books most suitable to be placed at one’s bed head because there 
are twenty separate temperaments. There is the man to be con- 
sidered who does not read fiction and the man who does not read 
poetry ; one man has a keen zest for history, another for biography. 
One consideration, at any rate, I presume, will somewhat limit the 
field, and that is that every book should be easy to hold in the hand— 
nothing larger than a small octavo will be accepted. 


t is certain that every man must make his own list of twenty 
books, but by doing so he will find a great many others whose 
tastes are akin to his own. Here, then, are my twenty books. I 
cannot give two favourites, “ Boswell” and ‘ Gibbon,” because in 
their one-volume form they are 


comfortable to handle :— 


in too small a type and not 


12. Carlyle’s Past and Present 


. FitzGerald's Omar Khayyam 


I 
2, Lamb's Essays of Elia 13. Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield 

3. Dickens's Pickwick Papers 14. Washington Irving's Sketch Book 

4. Gaskell’s Charlotte Bronté 15. Holmes's Autocrat of the Breakfa t 
5. Quiller-Couch's Oxford Book of ih Table 

Verse 16. Goethe's Conversations with Ecker- 

6. Borrow's Lavengro mann 

7. Jane Austen's Pride and Prejudice 17. Rousseau's Confessions 

8. Swift's Letters to Stella 18. Cervantes’ Don Quixote 

g. Boccaccio's Decameron 19. Pope's Iliad 
1o. Hamerton’s Intellectual Life 20. Butcher and Lang's Odyssey 


. Macaulay's Essays 


I do not in the least believe this to be an ideal list for an hotel 
bedroom. I only say that it is the collection that would give me 
the greatest pleasure did I find myself bedridden for a fortnight in 


its company. 


